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Christian TeBordo wrote “I think you will take this 
as a compliment (which is how it’s meant), but the 
book is also deeply unfashionable” after reading 
this book. 
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ABOUT 


This is the story of a guy who stayed on the 
sidelines and watched others without participating. 
The distance gave me a clear and unsentimental view, 
but it kept me from feeling a part of anything. 
Whether at a family, school, religious, or civic 
function, I tried to stay outside th xperienc 
This inherent flaw (or quality, depending on how you 
choose to look at it) has allowed me to paint and 
to write. I don’t know how to be any other way. Is 
it possible to write about a thing that happened to 
you the same way you’d write about it happening to 
someone else? I’m not one to wallow in emotional 
depths. I worry that stirring up any of the murky 
garbage inside will make me unable to function and 
continue to make art. And that’s what it’s always 
been about for me: the work. How to maintain enough 
of a physical/emotional equilibrium to keep crank- 
ing things out. It’s my only valid excuse for con- 
tinuing to draw breath. That may sound like hyperbo- 
le, but I truly believe that a person shouldn’t take 
up space in the world just because they can. It’s 
not a birthright and we’re not owed anything by the 
universe. You have to earn your way through. Prove 
that you’re more than an eating/pissing/shitting/ 
fucking animal. Other species live just to live much 
better than we do. 

No artwork remains from the first seven and a half 
years of my life, when I lived in the Soviet Union. 
what are left, though, are books, records, stamps, 
and photographs. Relics that provide clues about 
how I ended up the way I did. The memories of my 
parents also remain to help me compose a picture of 
what I was like in the years that I myself barely 


recall. 

It’s rarely in any of the work explicitly, but 
most of my pictures are attempts to nail down some 
feeling of place. The where is at least as important 
to me as the what and certainly more crucial than 
the why. I’ve never been one to start a painting 
with much of an idea, but one way or another most 
of them end up being about being in a particular 
place. They’re a record of being there. It’s espe- 
cially important for me to get some sense of ground- 
edness across because I’ve never had any firm grasp 
on where it is I’m really from. I spent the first 
seven and a half years of my life in a country that 
no longer exists. I didn’t spend enough time there 
for a sense of home to have taken root. My memories 
of the place are spotty and often augmented—if not 
outright supplied—by my parents, grandparents, and 
family friends. Stories that loved ones tell about 
your childhood are loaded with good, bad, and some- 
times self-serving intentions. Like any story that 
we tell, these are really stories about ourselves. 
So when my mother tells about the time I nearly got 
crushed by a toppling cupboard while climbing up to 
reach a dessert perched on its top, it’s more a sto- 
ry about her as a mother than about me as a child. 
She has recounted this episode dozens of times, but 
I have no memory of it. The best thing I can do with 
such stories is to use them as jumping-off points to 
recount the events I remember myself. 

Photo albums are fraught with questions too. 
While they pinpoint definite moments, the signifi 
cance of what they depict can be open to interpreta- 
tion, speculation, and outright confabulation. I’ve 
looked at dozens of these albums to gain some sense 
of th vents they more or less record. The one ad- 
vantage I have is the passage of time. These pic- 
tures are thirty to forty years old, so even though 
they are pictures of me, I have critical distance. 
Distance is necessary to create any kind of art. 
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Otherwise emotions are too raw or close, and you’re 
hindered by and blinded to the task at hand. 

Children’s books were probably my first experience 
of art. In the Soviet Union, because of strict cen- 
sorship, most writers were forced to express them- 
selves indirectly. Most commonly, the best writers 
went into children’s literature or translation if 
they hoped to write anything that wasn’t an outright 
glorification of the state. The books my parents read 
to me were filled with clever wordplay and hidden 
meanings I never caught on to. They were also filled 
with beautiful and stylistically varied illustra- 
tions. The marriage of word and image was introduced 
to me then and has never ceased being a touchstone. 
The shapes of the phrases as they wrapped around 
pictures has stayed with me as much as any idea of 
what the words in those stories meant. 

A stamp collection started a couple years befor 
we left for America was the other crucial formative 
example of what art could be and what I’d end up 
devoting my life to. There are many more words than 
pictures in this book but almost everything I’ve 
ever written was inspired or triggered by some- 
thing seen, drawn, or painted. I’1ll try to trace 
how a seven-year-old in Moscow with his face buried 
in picture books became a twenty-seven-year-old in 
Chicago trying to figure out how to make those very 
same books himself. The twenty-year span covered in 
this book includes many of the significant and in- 
significant events that formed me. It is a kind of 
scrapbook extension of the stamp collection I left 
behind those many years ago. 
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SOVIET STAMPS 


I started collecting stamps before we left th 
Soviet Union, and my stamp collection came to be a 
sort of memorial to the place I was from and where I 
no longer lived. Many of the stamps came from places 
other than Russia, like Cuba, Mongolia, or Czecho- 
slovakia, places under various levels of control 
from Moscow. I spent a lot of time taking the stamps 
out and rearranging them on the different pages of 
the album. Each page had six rows with cellophane 
behind which to place each stamp. Oftentimes either 
the cellophane or the stamp would rip from my re- 
peated rearrangements. Sometimes I’d group them by 
color, other times by country of origin. I fnally 
settled on a thematic grouping: Soviet space program 
on one page, Olympics on another, mushrooms, fow- 
ers, cars, ships, children’s artwork, revolutionary 
heroes each got their own place. I was never very 
careful or precious with my collection. Many stamps 
are frayed, bent, and torn. The grouping and re- 
grouping of the little images was much more import- 
ant than their monetary value. 

Stamps taught me how to compose a picture. With- 
in their perforated rectangular borders are words, 
numbers, and images put together in ways that spoke 
on several levels at once. They are art, communi- 
cation, and currency within a few square centime- 
ters. There’s no room for much fat or wavering or 
doubt. You have very limited real estate, so you 
better pack as big a punch as you possibly can. 
Space stamps are made to remain on earth. They of- 
ten commemorate the past but are used in the pres- 
ent. Some celebrate folk tradition yet are issued 
by a government dedicated to eradicating those same 
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traditions. Whatever else is depicted, the bottom 
line is the currency value illustrated in one of the 
corners, or right there in the middle. The picture 
humanizes the commercial requirement of the stamp, 
sometimes plays counterpoint, other times exalts in 
or enhances or celebrates industry and commerce. 
In totalitarian societies, self-expression can only 
fnd an outlet through official channels. As long as 
the censors are satisfied that the intended messag 

comes across, the artist can slip some of their own 
interest or preoccupation through. It is often not 
a hidden message or covert idea so much as a nonver- 
bal portrayal of some aspect of the world that runs 
counter to ideological control. As much as a por- 
trait of Lenin on a stamp is just Soviet propaganda, 
some detail behind his bald head or the layout of 
the text or interaction of colors can serve to un- 
dercut the hammering of propaganda. 

A lot of the stamps in my album are canceled 
ones, meaning that they were mailed, then ripped or 
steamed off letters and parcels, then given to me. 
Some have corners missing, bits of envelope still 
stuck to their backs, pictures marred or obscured 
by postal markings. They’re of no value to a real 
philatelist but priceless as evidence of a personal 
history. Taken as a whole, my two cheap water-dam- 
aged, pen-scrawled plastic albums form a sort of 
diary of leaving the Soviet Union and arriving in 
America. The letters from friends and family back 
in the USSR from which many of them were removed ar 
long gone, and I have no recall of what they were 
about. Many were addressed to my parents or their 
friends, so I never read them anyway, but the recip- 
ients knew about my collection and generously con- 
tributed to it whenever they could. The stamps have 
long lost most of their context and original asso- 
ciations. Almost forty years of being untouched, 
while being transported from my parents’ home to my 
various apartments, will do that. They’re related 
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to each other by their proximity and by their con- 
nection to me much more than where they came from or 
the letters that they paid to ferry across conti- 
nents. Context and setting often alter the meaning 
of art in this way. Perhaps in some ideal, antisep- 
tic stamp Valhalla, better specimens of my stamps 
live and express their philatelic essence clearly 
and unambiguously, but mine sit bunched unevenly 
on their respective pages, waiting to be looked at 
every few years. Whatever resonance they may have 
for anyone else I choose to show them to, they’ll 
always remain my hidden clues. Trace evidence of a 
mostly forgotten past. Fragments from a displaced, 
unsettled sort of life. Holding answers to questions 
I don’t know to ask. 

I never went to buy stamps for my collection at 
a shop. In that way I didn’t actively collect. They 
were more tokens of a connection to the Soviet Union 
rather than objects amassed for their aesthetic or 
monetary value. I was too young to think of them 
in those terms anyhow. To me they were just little 
pictures that I could endlessly rearrange in my al- 
bum. Connoisseurship and collecting played little 
part in it. I didn’t know anyone my age with a stamp 
collection, so there was no one to trade with. My 
grandmother’s friends occasionally gave me extras 
from their caches, but they didn’t teach me much 
about them or about the fner points of philately. 
Judging by their poor condition, no one taught me 
how to take care of them at all. 

The type of coveting required to become a col- 
lector was never part of my personality. My stamps 
were a means to an end; tools to learn rather than 
exalted objects. I found out how pictures were or- 
ganized by sorting and re-sorting them. I learned 
about composition by how one stamp changed depend- 
ing on what other stamp it was next to. The bits 
of color in each harmonized or grated against its 
neighbors, and the friction or lack thereof made its 
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own kind of music. The stamps would get dog-eared 
and creased, but that never bothered m 

Except for American ones affxed to my uncle’s 
letters, all my stamps were from Eastern Bloc coun- 
tries. I didn’t catch any of the political subtext. 
Stamps are a form of currency and as such an official 
representation of whatever political entity issues 
them. To me they were just pictures of cars, boats, 
animals, athletes, or fowers. I didn’t know about 
the range of styles represented either. Cubism, re- 
alism (socialist and otherwise), folk art, naive 
art, expressionism, constructivism, impressionism, 
photography. All these and many other styles could 
be found in my albums. I knew instinctively that 
these were different ways people made up to show 
how we lived and that I wanted to do that as well. 
I didn’t have the words to say that or to describe 
what made one style different from another, but 
whatever this was I always wanted to be part of it. 
Even that far back, making pictures was how I talked 
to the world. 

I want to treat my memories a bit like my stamp 
collection. 1'11 shuffle and rearrange them to try to 
fnd some sense and order. Just as with the stamps, 
thes memories hav most often been tripped by 
pictures—whether drawings, paintings, or photo- 
graphs—which I will leave in for you to judge for 
yourself. 
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SRETENKA 


I spent my first six years in a communal apart- 
ment on Sretenka Street in Moscow. According to a 
floor plan my father sketched for me, there were four 
bedrooms, a kitchen, a bathroom, and a small side 
room where my nanny slept. Our room was about thir- 
teen by twenty feet with fourteen-foot-high ceil- 
ings, but it seems palatial in my mind’s eye. It was 
large enough for my father and a few of his friends 
to build a lofted study, the stairs to which were 
a source of endless fascination and presented one 
of my first life goals. Climbing those wooden slats 
was forbidden, likely for no other reason than that 
they led to one of the only corners of refuge for my 
parents from me. Imagine being in your twenties and 
sharing all your waking moments at home with one, 
then two, small children. They must not have had a 
moment’s peace. 

Then there were the other tenants. My aunt lived 
in one of the bedrooms for a time before immigrat- 
ing to Israel. I do not recall the occupants of the 
other bedrooms. Four households in one apartment. My 
mother’s family had lived in this apartment earlier; 
like so many things in the Soviet Union, it was a 
hand-me-down that had to be patched up and fitted to 
suit successive generations. Shura, my nanny, who 
lived there as well, also took care of my mother and 
her sister when they were small. It may seem like an 
oddly upper-class thing to have a domestic in Soviet 
Russia, but with both parents working, it wasn’t so 
uncommon to hire women, who often came from small 
towns and villages to the city looking for work, 
to help care for the children. Yet this was not a 
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luxury available to all. Samarovs were dependent on 
relatives to help out. Shura’s service to successive 
generations of Mengeritskys was evidence that the 
purported classlessness of this country was a myth. 

Stores with garish signs now occupy all of the 
available street-level spaces of the building in 
which I spent the first six years of my life. The 
second story has tall windows—our floor. I can’t see 
in and nothing from the building’s exterior rings 
any bells. Our last year in Moscow, we got our own 
private apartment. My brother Boris and I got our 
own room. Strangely I remember nothing of that place 
but think of the communal apartment on Sretenka of- 
ten. 
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A COUNTRY THAT NO LONGER EXISTS 


I come from a country that no longer exists. I 
don’t mean that in any dramatic or metaphorical 
sense. I was born in the Soviet Union in 1970, we 
immigrated to the United States in 1978, then the 
country collapsed in 1991. Moscow, the city where I 
was born, still stands, but is now the capital of 
Russia. On Google Street View, I’ve looked at the 
building that housed the communal apartment in which 
I spent my first six years, but I felt no recognition 
seeing the facade, sidewalk, windows, no stirring 
of memory. When people find out where I’m from, one 
of the first questions they ask is whether I’v ver 
been back. My stock answer is that there’s nowhere 
to go back to. 

Of course a memoir is an attempt to go back. 
Writing about the events of decades ago is a partic- 
ularly self-conscious kind of time travel. You know 
there’s no way to shed the accumulated experiences 
of intervening years. A forty-nine-year-old can’t 
begin to even pretend to be a seven-year-old. In 
painting there’s been a worship of children’s cre- 
ativity for many decades. The idea is that a child’s 
way of making art is unencumbered by intellect, 
self-consciousness, doubt, history, or any other 
possible obstacle; that it’s somehow pure. I’ve nev- 
er entirely bought this romantic notion. I have no 
interest in returning to an innocent state, nor to 
channel some naive version of creativity. Thinking 
about events that happened forty years ago is nota 
matter of returning to those times. An adult’s idea 
of childhood has very little to do with that actu- 
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al childhood. The idea of trying to re-create the 
sensations of that time from inside seems like som 
sort of magical possession ritual and holds very 
little appeal for me (were it even possible.) 

So why write about the past at all? The simple 
answer is that it helps you make sense of the pres- 
ent. Everything you’ve done and every place you’ve 
been alters where you end up. This is where being 
from a place that no longer exists comes into play. 
Emigrating from the Soviet Union is the central 
event of my life. It always will be. It lurks in the 
background of everything else that’s happened to me. 
It’s the foundation of everything that I am. Coming 
to an understanding—or at least some peace—with 
immigration’s mystery is the reason I’m writing this 
book. There’s probably no way to be free of one’s 
past, but I hope there might be a way to be less 
haunted or hindered by it. 

No one else in my family sets as much stock by 
our immigration as I do. My parents were both thir- 
ty when we moved and my brother was four. They were 
fully formed people, while he was barely self-aware. 
All I can report on is how it appears from the out- 
side, but none of them seem as affected by the event 
as I was and continue to be. My parents already knew 
who they were and Boris hadn’t had time to decide 
yet; I was just in the process of becoming whoever 
it was I was going to be when the whole context of 
my existence was removed with very little warning 
or explanation. I was told we were going on vaca- 
tion, on a trip, but we never came back. On the day 
of our departure, I ran away to the playground out- 
side my grandparents’ apartment building. I sensed 
something was wrong, that something was about to 
change in a significant way. This is not to assign 
blame. Most Jewish families offered the opportunity 
to leave the USSR in the 1970s would’ve leapt at the 
chance. There was no viable future for freethinking 
people in that country, much less freethinking mi- 
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norities. It was a no-brainer that my parents had to 
leave and try to build a new life in America, but to 
a seven-year-old who knew nothing but life in Mos- 
cow, it was a catastrophe. 

I don’t mean to say that my childhood in the USSR 
was a paradise from which my parents banished me. My 
mother claims I was a much more happy-go-lucky child 
before we left, but I suspect she has rose-colored 
glasses, the way mothers often do when remembering 
their children when they were very young. My father, 
on the other hand, is convinced that I’d have felt 
like an outsider whether we’d moved or not. Some 
people can feel at home anywhere, whereas others 
are unsettled even though they’ve never left their 
hometown. I ask both my father and mother about what 
I was like in order to see how it jibes with what 
I recall. Of course their memories have undoubted- 
ly changed over time as well, so this is unstable 
ground to get a fx on. I doubt that parents ever 
see their children clearly. There’s so much invest- 
ment of time, effort, and emotion (not to mention 
DNA) involved that the picture that emerges is ei- 
ther overly sentimental, idealized, or otherwise 
altered to remove the real faws that make us who 
we are. Still, because they were in their twenties 
and thirties during the time in question, I have to 
rely on their recollections for at least part of 
this picture. 

I feel on more solid ground when asking them 
about their youth rather than my own. Hearing them 
talk about themselves helps me to fill in the gaps, 
to picture them as people in my childhood world 
rather than just parents. They’re less sparing or 
forgiving with memories of themselves than they are 
with memories of me. It’s difficult to explain to 
them that I have no interest in finding out whether I 
was a good boy or a bad boy or to fx something that 
was broken. What I’m after is a description of the 
events that led us from Moscow to Vienna to Rome, 
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then to Billerica and finally to Brookline in Mas- 
sachusetts. We crossed the divide of the Cold War 
just as the side we were coming from was beginning 
to disintegrate. 

Like a fading memory, the disappearance of the 

Soviet Union makes the job of tracing my origins 
much more tenuous. It’s as if someone took an eraser 
to the blueprint of a building and got rid of the 
first few stories. You can infer their structure by 
the visible floors above, but questions will always 
remain about the foundation. 
My father’s father wasn’t around much the first 
fve years of my father’s life. After World War II, 
many Jews in the Soviet Union were either stripped 
of their positions or sent off to work in remote 
regions. Stalin punished them for imagined crimes 
against the fatherland—the chief one being th th- 
nic lineage they had no control over. My grandfather 
was a tank engineer, a loyal career army man, but 
his faith in his country was repaid with banishment. 
He was a stern older man by the time my father was 
born. That, coupled with his absence, made my father 
afraid of him. Gentleness and intimacy were not cur- 
rencies much in use in that household. Not on the 
male side in any case. My father decided early on 
that to thrive he needed to ask for almost nothing, 
especially not emotional support. He never wanted 
to be a burden. Never wanted anyone to make a fuss 
over him. The thing to do was to shut up and do your 
work, and the rest would take care of itself. 

My mother was the eldest of two girls. Her sis- 
ter, Galia, was born a year after her. My mother 
was the pretty one while her sister was considered 
the smart one and was thus her father’s favorite. 
Insecurity about her intellect ate at Mama all the 
way into her adult life. I heard about it from her 
all the time. She wanted to be a dancer when she was 
little but was born with one leg shorter than the 
other, making that dream only a dream. She became 
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a doctor instead. Caring for others instead of her- 
self has always been one of her defning attributes. 


She met her 


first husband in medical school but was 


about done with him by the time she met my father. 
According to her, I’m the result of their first night 


together. 
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BABA TSYLIA 


When I was born, my grandmother was forty-five. 
She had badly wanted a third child just a few years 
before. It didn’t happen, so she transferred all 
that ardor and attention to her first grandchild. 
whatever difficulties one has in their other famil- 
ial relationships, a new child is a chance to start 
over. To present oneself anew. I think that’s what I 
represented to my grandmother: a chance to put her 
best self forward. I was always my grandmother’s 
favorite and rarely knew what to do with it. Love is 
rarely about equality, especially when it’s between 
grandmother and grandson. There’s just no way of 
reciprocating such gushing waves of feeling. 

Tsylia worked as a physicist but her real occupa- 
tion was connecting people and getting things that 
couldn’t be gotten in the Soviet Union’s controlled 
economy. She used the force of her personality, her 
charm, and her powers of persuasion to broker deals 
of various kinds in the black market. For many peo- 
ple in the Soviet Union, but particularly for the 
urban Jewish intelligentsia my grandmother belonged 
to, there was one’s official public life and then 
there was the covert private life where the real 
action was. Amongst her various dealings, she took 
a great interest in artists, often having whole 
collections of this or that forgotten or mistreated 
painter squirreled away in closets and under beds in 
her apartment. Perhaps the fact that so many paint- 
ings and drawings were around in my first years had 
some influence on what I ended up doing with my life. 
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My grandmother treated me to my first stick of gum 
as well as my first video game—both treats unheard 
of for the average Muscovite in their daily life. 
She made it seem that she could get just about any- 
thing I asked for. When we left the Soviet Union, 
much of her attention, love, and gifts stayed be- 
hind. There were letters and phone calls, but they 
paled in comparison to our connection back in Mos- 
cow. Many of the phone calls and letters consist- 
ed of her attempts to remind me of the way things 
used to be. But it’s hard to keep an emotional bond 
strong and stable at thousands of miles’ remove, 
especially with a seven-year-old boy who’s changing 
all the time. 

All along I felt overwhelmed and slightly embar- 
rassed by her unreserved love for me and rarely knew 
how to reciprocate. Over the crackly, long-distance 
connection between Brookline and Moscow, I felt like 
I was talking to a stranger from the past. I had 
to humor her if for no other reason than my moth- 
er’s quilt-giving glare as I held the receiver to 
my ear in our kitchen on Babcock Street. But with 
each passing year, I knew my grandmother less and 
less while her image of me remained as if frozen in 
amber. I would always be that little boy in Moscow 
whom she showered with gifts and attention. The one 
she took everywhere and told everything. 

My brother, Boris, remembers my grandmother very 
differently. He was only four when we left, so he 
didn’t form the same bond with her back in Moscow. 
He got to know her in Jerusalem after my grandpar- 
ents were finally allowed to leave the Soviet Union 
in the late '80s. He describes an old woman prone 
to fantasy and exaggeration, having a hard time 
fnding her place and a way to be useful in her new 
country. Everything my grandmother had been back in 
Moscow was gone once she got to Jerusalem. She was 
used to being the center of her social circle, of 
having people come to her for favors and to make 
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introductions. But in Israel she was just another 
elderly, newly-arrived refugee. Her younger daugh- 
ter, my aunt Galia, had been in the country for some 
fifteen years by the time my grandparents arrived, 
so she made most of the important decisions. Without 
enough to do, my grandmother fell into depression 
and stopped taking care of herself. Always prone 
to take comfort in food, she let her diabetes get 
out of control and eventually began to suffer from 
dementia. 

I did a few portraits of her over the years. She 
would praise them in my presence but loathed them in 
private. She’d tell my mother she didn’t recognize 
herself in them, that they were pictures of an old 
lady. I could never s her the way she saw herself. 


No one could have. 
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DACHA 


I’m five or six. In the driveway of my grandpar- 
ents’ dacha, my grandfather and a friend of his are 
fiddling with a vent cover behind the rear right 
window of his Zhiguli. They’re removing the stan- 
dard black plastic one and replacing it with an 
after-market chrome one. My grandfather loves driv- 
ing, loves his car, and loves getting knickknacks 
to customize it or otherwise set it apart from the 
factory-issued machines that the fortunate minority 
who can afford automobiles in the Soviet Union are 
stuck with. 

Dacha roughly translates to summer house in En- 
glish, but that doesn’t begin to capture the reso- 
nance the word holds for Russians. In the ’70s—-the 
time from which my vague dacha memories originate— 
these summer places were state-owned, yet still re- 
tained some of the shambling, personal character 
that often made them the focus of nostalgia for 
generations of families. 

Our dacha had been passed down through my moth- 
er’s side of the family. My great-grandfather some- 
how convinced the authorities in Moscow that the 
workers in the factory he managed deserved sum- 
mer cottages, and thus the settlement of Pushkino, 
about thirty miles outside Moscow, was established. 
Each cottage could be passed down through the fam- 
ily, and people were allowed to make improvements 
as their means permitted. When my grandmother mar- 
ried my grandfather, her father managed to acquire 
the neighboring cottage for the in-laws. There’s a 
story about my father digging up a treasure in the 
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yard. It was gold that my great-grandfather buried 
to avoid having it seized by the state around the 
time of the revolution. My own stories there are a 
lot less heroic or adventuresome. I had a neighbor- 
hood pal there named Pavlik. Together we would get 
into what little boys get into. The image that burns 
brightest is that of our mooning the passing com- 
muter train from the bushes. My mother says he was a 
bad influence, but that’s a mother choosing to give 
her own child the benefit of the doubt. 

I remember a tense time by the fence of the hous 
waiting for the car that was bringing my mother back 
from the hospital after she’d passed some kidney 
stones. Nothing else remains of this scene except 
the worry about whether she’d come back—but it’s 
one of the first things I think of when I think of the 
place. Standing by a wooden gate on an unpaved road 
waiting for a car to bring my mother back. 

There was a rickety wooden bridge that hung un- 
der the train tracks that passed over a creek. The 
sound, sway, and vibration while walking its wood- 
en slats as the train cars hurtled above filled m 
with an all-consuming terror which echoes faintly to 
this day every time I walk beneath a train passing 
overhead. It’s a sound that heralds all-powerful, 
inevitable destruction. The fact it is approaching 
on a track seemingly straight at me makes it that 
much more terrifying. It’s one of my longest-endur- 
ing irrational fears. 

There was an outhouse in the yard; the only fa- 
cilities available. The little wooden shack was 
brightly painted with whimsical figures inside and 
out. The artwork went a long way toward allaying 
the anxiety that the hole below the rough wooden 
seat inspired. I could look up at the colors on the 
inside of the door and not think about what was un- 
derneath. Bathrooms can be scary places for children 
even under optimal hygienic conditions. A shack with 
a seat over a hole filled with piss and shit left 
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little room for the comfort of imagination. It’s one 
of those places that showed me what life consisted 
of early on. Whatever idea I may have had of myself 
in those early years came right up against this 
basic animal requirement of passing waste, of con- 
tributing to an ever-growing mountain. I didn’t know 
what to do with the idea that my mother, father, 
grandmother, grandfather, cousins, and friends also 
added to this mountain. However pretty the illus- 
trations on those wooden slats, the impulse to look 
down and catch a glimmer of forms in the murk was 
often irresistible. 

I have a permanent souvenir of the dacha on my 
left kneecap. When I was three, I fell on some 
glass. Apparently the doctor who tended to me didn’t 
think stitches were required. As a result the scar 
grew as I grew, as recognizable a feature as the 
birthmark on my right thigh, a thing I don’t ever 
remember not having. 

I’ve wondered often why that chrome vent my grand- 
father was attaching to his car stays with me. I 
didn’t inherit his tinkering impulse, but something 
about watching him install that piece of ornamental 
plastic clued me into a basic human need; the need 
to set oneself apart. That desire wasn’t easy to 
fulfill in the Soviet Union, so any trivial chance 
was grabbed like a life raft. Customizing a car is 
barely a demonstration of individuality—especial- 
ly looked at from the perspective of life in twen- 
ty-first-century America, where even poor people’s 
lives are glutted with more consumer junk than most 
know what to do with—but in 1970s Soviet Union, it 
was a different story. Many of my memories have to 
do with things, their scarcity and preciousness. 
The one time of the year—sometime in winter—when 
we’d get tangerines; the pack of Wrigley’s chewing 
gum obtained by my grandmother on the black market, 
presented to me as a delicacy; the hot bagels froma 
kiosk, a reward for tolerating a visit to the den- 
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tist; my own metal, pedal-driven car, which, to hear 
my mother tell it, I led like a steed as often as 
I drove it over the paths around the dacha. Having 
this or that thing was a way to claim some bit of 
private space in a society in which owning anything 
was reviled (officially, at least). 

In the hyper-consumerism of twenty-first-centu- 
ry America, ownership of just about anything feels 
fairly repugnant to me, but as a child in the Soviet 
Union in the mid-’70s, having a toy or a candy bar 
or a book that some other kid didn’t have felt like 
a way of declaring my individuality. Scarcity has 
that effect. Not having things makes you want them. 
Children, of course, only know the reality they 
know. There would’ve been no way for me to compare 
political systems or any other varied ways of being 
back then. The aim of writing out what I recall of 
life in the old country isn’t political advocacy ei- 
ther. But the particulars of the society from which 
one comes can’t help but affect one’s development, 
so there’s no way to ignore that I was born during 
the last couple decades of a crumbling totalitarian 
empire. When I ask my parents about what compelled 
them to leave, they talk about big concepts like 
freedom, the privilege of not having to lie to ev- 
eryone around in order to survive. To me, leaving 
the USSR at age seven in 1978 was to be ripped from 
the only reality I’d known before I even knew th 
true parameters of that reality. 

Another automobile-related memory: my mother’s 
cousin Grisha, who was a Moscow cabdriver, used to 
put me on his lap when I was five or six and let me 
steer his car on the highway. He used to do donuts 
in icy parking lots in the middle of winter too. I 
didn’t learn to drive a car until I was twenty-two; 
a year later I was a cabdriver. In 2014 when I was 
on a West Coast tour for my second cabbie book, Gri- 
sha came to a reading. Well, he didn’t stay for the 
actual reading because he was on the clock driving 
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his Uber and urged me to get back into the driving 
business. He was moonlighting with Uber when not 
driving a Greyhound Bus, his actual day job. He 
bought a couple books from me and got back behind 
the wheel and took off. He must’ve been the one who 
planted the seed in my mind to become a hack, but I 
didn’t connect those dots until very recently. Until 
after I stopped driving for a living myself. 

Even in the supposedly classless utopia of the 
USSR, there were class differences. Dachas were a 
luxury of those with means. My mother’s family had 
much more than my father’s, to hear him tell it. 
They had more, so my mother expected more once sh 

married my father. One of the big draws for my fa- 
ther in leaving the Soviet Union was the possibility 
of making his own way through the world without the 
fnancial assistance of my mother’s parents. Anyone 
who has accepted family help knows that whether 
you’ re expected to pay anything back or not, one 
feels indebted and thus not free. So, in addi- 
tion to living in a repressive society where one’s 
thoughts and movements were strictly regulated and 
monitored, my father was under the additional weight 
of his in-laws’ influence. Leaving must’ve felt like 
a load off his back, even if where he was going 
guaranteed no success or security and was fraught 
with so much uncertainty. 
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LEAVING 


In the Soviet Union, you had to be seven to go to 
first grade. I attended from the fall of 1977 until 
the spring of 1978, when w migrated. First-grad- 
ers wore dark blue uniforms with gold buttons and 
an enameled Lenin Red Star pin. During class when 
my attention would drift, I’d unpin that red star 
and trace around its five points with my ballpoint 
pen. Sometimes I’d get carried away and poor Vlad- 
imir Ilyich would get partially obscured beneath 
insistent pen strokes. This didn’t play well with 
my matronly battleaxe of a teacher. I don’t recall 
her name or much of what she taught me. She was al- 
ways threatening to take clippers to my curls, and 
my mother claimed she was an anti-Semite. I do re- 
member a school concert for which the mothers wer 
all tasked with sewing sailors’ uniforms. My mother 
bought fabric that was several shades lighter than 
all the other kids’. Goods of every kind were sub- 
ject to sudden disappearance and frequent and unpre- 
dictable shortages, so it’s likely she just wasn’t 
able to get her hands on the correct color and did 
the best she could. But in my seven-year-old psyche, 
it was the height of shame and embarrassment. The 
last thing a kid wants to do is stand out, and that 
baby-blue sailor suit made me feel like a freak. 

When my parents told me we were going on vaca- 
tion, I ran away to the playground by my grandpar- 
ents’ house and they had to come find me. I didn’t 
want to leave. There were several photographs taken 
at Sheremetyevo Airport before our departure from 
the USSR. Most of the friends and family in the 
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photos would eventually leave as well. This was the 
last time we would ever s some of the others. Many 
became refuseniks, losing their jobs and all social 
standing, waiting until the Soviet Union collapsed, 
before being allowed to emigrate. I don’t remember 
being at the airport or any of the farewells, but I 
certainly remember some of the people in the photo- 
graph of our departure. 

The woman on the far left moved to the Boston 
area a few years after us and remains one of my par- 
ents’ closest friends. The one next to her, a dis- 
tant cousin, lived for a time in Chicago before mov- 
ing to California. Past the smoking guy, both of the 
two young men were boarders in our Brookline home 
for extended periods upon their arrivals in America. 
Past the woman in the big fur hat, who is my grand- 
mother’s sister Sima, is Boris, who is my father’s 
best friend from college. He has lived in Israel for 
many years. They see each other regularly and talk 
on Skype often. Next, past a woman whose face is 
half hidden, is my mother. Then her mother, Tsylia, 
my grandfather Milan, and my father’s father, my 
grandfather Misha. The older woman bending over in 
the babushka behind me is Baba Shura, my nanny who 
lived with us in the communal apartment on Sretenka. 

Our “vacation” started in Vienna, Austria. We 
spent ten days there before being sent on to Rome. 
The way that Soviet Jews were processed back then was 
via Israeli visas. Then, upon arrival in Austria, 
they had to decide whether to go on to Israel or 

lsewher lik the US, Australia, or one of the 
countries in Europe. In order to be allowed into the 
US, you had to be sponsored either by a family mem- 
ber or a local Jewish community. My father’s older 
brother Victor, who had moved to the Boston area a 
couple years earlier, sponsored us. This is likely 
the only reason we ended up where we did. At thir- 
ty years of age, with two little kids, my parents 
were about to start their lives over from nothing 
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in a country whose language they barely spoke and 
where they knew no one save for one brother and his 
family. 

I get stuck on the leaving moment a lot. Per- 
haps because I had nothing to do with the decision, 
though it’s had such a colossal impact on my life. 
when I ask my father about it, he talks about being 
tired of living a double life. One wher veryon 
knows that everything said in public is a lie and 
has little to do with what’s actually going on. He 
used to tell me about how when he was growing up, 
the heroes and villains would change roles in his 
school history books year to year. But the more we 
talk about it, the more a different, more personal 
reason for immigration emerges. He wanted to see 
what he was made of. To see if he could support his 
young family without his mother-in-law’s help. My 
grandmother Tsylia was a very big personality and 
played a huge role in our Moscow life. She bought 
things my parents couldn’t afford and took care of 
me when they needed time to themselves. She also 
occasionally took it upon herself to make decisions 
on their behalf. 

Shortly before our departure, she took me to an 
apartment I didn’t know and asked me if I wanted 
to get circumcised. Circumcisions were considered a 
religious rite and thus banned in the Soviet Union. 
Those who wanted to practice their Judaism in any 
form had to do so covertly and risk the very real 
possibility of arrest. I remember running around the 
unfamiliar apartment, away from my grandmother and 
the man there who wanted to ritually cut me. I had 
very little conception of my heritage, no Jewish 
identity at all, but knew I didn’t want to feel the 
pain that this procedure would undoubtedly cause. 
When my mother found out, she was furious. My grand- 
mother had gone and done this on her own behind my 
parents’ backs. 
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My father wanted to know if he could survive 
without my grandmother’s interference. To be sure, 
most of her interventions didn’t involve scalpels— 
but nevertheless they were a way of wielding power. 
So he decided to cut the cord with the only coun- 
try he’d ever known and plunge us into the unknown. 
There were ideological and perhaps even spiritual 
underpinnings to the decision as well——but at the 
root of it was a young man wanting to live by his 
own means, on his own terms. 

Jewish departures from one country to another 
to escape persecution and in the hope of a bet- 
ter life somewher lse begin in the Old Testament 
and continue through to sentimental portrayals like 
Fiddler on the Roof and onward. Our journey wasn’t 
nearly so dramatic or fraught, but early into our 
life in America, my parents and their fellow émi- 
grés adapted the holiday of Thanksgiving as a time 
to reflect on their own particular flight from Egypt. 
It may seem odd that newly arrived Soviet Jews would 
embrace such a specifically North American celebra- 
tion and adapt it for themselves, but no other hol- 
iday in our newly adopted home resonated with our 
experience. Christmas was too Christian and consum- 
erist; Fourth of July, too nationalist; Halloween, 
completely incomprehensible; and Easter, redundant 
since we already had Passover. 
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MISSING PEDALS 


I don’t know what valuables my parents chose to 
take to the New World but midway through our jour- 
ney—while we were awaiting entrance to the US in 
Italy—I decided I couldn’t live without my bicycle. 
It was my first one without training wheels, a big- 
boy bike. It was a color somewhere between green 
and blue and had no speeds but still seemed like 
a grown-up machine to me. We’d only been gone from 
Moscow a couple weeks but perhaps the realization 
that we weren’t going back was beginning to set in. 
I needed something to make me feel less lost, less 
at sea. The bike was an artifact of a stable life 
that was beginning to evaporate. It’s understandable 
why my parents wouldn’t have brought the bike with 
us. There were limits on what they could take, and 
a seven-year-old boy’s bicycle was cumbersome and 
hardly crucial to starting life in a new country. I 
don’t know why it was all of a sudden so important 
for me to have it right then. It was the thing that 
I believed would make me feel whol 

I kept asking and asking until my parents relent- 
ed and called my grandparents back in Moscow to ship 
it. It likely cost them more to send it than to buy 
it in the first place. After an interminable wait the 
bike arrived. Shipping anything to or from the Sovi- 
et Union was always a crapshoot. You knew at minimum 
that your parcel would be rifled through and sealed 
back up carelessly. It wasn’t uncommon to have only 
a fraction of the contents arrive or the whole thing 
to disappear with no explanation. 

When we ripped open the bulky cardboard bicycle 
box, my bike seemed, miraculously, to be intact. It 
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wasn’t until I tried to ride it that I noticed what 
was missing. Whether my grandparents removed them so 
the bike would fit into the box or a greedy customs 
agent took them off during inspection, the pedals 
were missing. All the anticipation and joy of having 
a precious thing returned was replaced by the help- 
less realization that there would be no going back 
to how things used to be. That bike with no pedals 
was a real-life prop to illustrate the transition 
my family was going through. It didn’t stop us from 
dragging other remnants of our old life along, but 
it showed me in no uncertain terms that you couldn’t 
just transport yourself from one world to another 
and expect to ride along as before. 

We schlepped that maimed bicycle all the way to 
America but never replaced the pedals. I never rode 
it again and probably forgot it as soon as I got my 
first American bike—I think it was a Huffy. Likely 
one with a banana seat, with decals, reflectors, and 
one of those paint jobs that made it glisten as if 
covered with priceless jewels. The old Soviet one 
was bare bones and utilitarian by comparison. Soon 
I would have no use for any ugly generically grim 
remnant from the old country. The old bike would 
gather dust in my aunt and uncle’s suburban Boston 
home—the first place we lived in America—then was 
likely brought along to the large immigrant-filled 
apartment building we moved into, then continued to 
languish, unused, in storage. I don’t know when it 
was fnally thrown out, but I have no doubt I gave it 
very little thought. 

That’s how I recall the story of the missing ped- 
als, but my mother tells it differently. The bike 
was shipped to Vienna rather than Rome. They managed 
to have the pedals fixed within a few days. I rode 
the bike for two years in America until a friend of 
my parents’ drove over it, while drunk, and crushed 
it with his car in 1980. 
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This means that I made up chunks of that memory, 
assigned it significance, and believed it to have 
a meaning it didn’t have. Why would I only have a 
picture of a bike with missing pedals in my mind 
and largely invent the rest? There isn’t a trace of 
those two years with my beloved bicycle anywhere in 
my head. Did I need it to symbolize loss so badly 
that I erased the mundane facts from my mind? 

The bike with the missing pedals was the second 
of a series of unfortunate, traumatic bicycles of 
my youth. When I was five or six, a bike went missing 
from the yard of the dacha in the summer. It had fat 
red wheels along with little plastic training wheels 
that were also red. It was painted forest green. My 
mother suspected that neighbor kids stole it. Lat- 
er, in America, my parents’ friends all chipped in 
to buy my father a fancy bike for his birthday. It 
was a Fuji or Bianchi or some other exotic, expen- 
sive-sounding brand. That afternoon he let me take 
it for a spin. I leaned it outside a convenience 
store and went inside to buy a soda. When I came out 
a minute later it was gone. 

Images linger longer than words. The bike with no 
pedals has been with me almost forty years now. When 
I was three or four, I asked my mother where babies 
come from. Being a newly-minted gynecologist, she 
told me. I told myself that in order to have babies 
you had to go to a hospital and get shots. I hated 
needles so I decided I’d never have babies. Explain- 
ing why things happen starts early, and we don’t let 
mere facts or plain truth get in the way. 
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VIENNA & ROME 


The flight from Moscow to Vienna and the train 
trip to Rome are blank spaces. Only disconnected 
fragments remain. Scenes with little context or res- 
olution. My father describes the difference between 
Moscow and Rome as that of black-and-white versus 
color. The possibilities of what to buy and what to 
do seemed endless and overwhelming to him. I remem- 
ber wanting many things and not being able to have 
them. My parents had very little money while they 
waited to be allowed entry into America. We were de- 
layed an extra month because my brother, Boris, con- 
tracted measles, and we weren’t allowed to proceed 
with immigration until he was no longer contagious. 

We lived for a time in a pensione set aside for 
immigrants. The Italian woman who cooked our meals 
would shout “ACUSHA!” up the stairwell; her own 
Italianized bastardization of the Russian word for 
eat. There were window displays filled with toy cars 
and an amusement park down the street that I wanted 
to go to all the time. 

Italy still has a hold on my parents. They return 
every few years. Is it because it was where their 
new independent life began? Perhaps I’m reading into 
it, making up meanings that aren’t there. I have no 
feeling for Rome or Vienna one way or the other. The 
thing I remember clearest is running down the street 
needing to go to the bathroom in the worst way, des- 
perately hoping to make it back up the stairs to our 
apartment and not making it. I let go steps from the 
pensione’s doorway, then ran up the stairs, shut the 
bedroom door, stripped off the soiled underwear, and 
threw it out the front window. 
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Billerica & Brookline 


We arrived at Kennedy Airport in New York in July 
1978. My uncle Victor came to pick us up in his 
boat-length, wood-paneled Plymouth station wagon. 
I had been bothering the stewardess for Coca-Colas 
every couple hours on the flight over and wanted an- 
other when we landed. Victor promised we’d stop at a 
gas station and buy more. Drinks at a gas station? 
It made no sense. But I had a can of Coke in my hand 
within minutes. 

We lived with my uncle, Aunt Sveta, and cousin 
Misha for our first several months in America. Bill- 
erica is a suburb of Boston. When I started follow- 
ing baseball a couple years later, I’d think of it 
as the home of Atlanta Braves Hall of Fame pitch- 
er Tom Glavine. It was a place with single-family 
homes, driveways full of long American cars like my 
uncle’s station wagon, and backyards with above- 
ground pools. No one in my family had ever seen 
anything like it. Star Wars was re-released that 
summer, and we went to see it and were blown away. 
We were similarly blown away by the selection to 
be found in American stores. There’s a picture of 
me and Boris looking completely lost. We’re in the 
toy aisle at Kmart. A totally ordinary part of an 
American child’s life was like a visit to the moon 
to the two of us. 

Misha was a half year older than me and I looked 
up to him. We played together often my first couple 
years in America. He was my first example of what 
being American was about. There were so many toys to 
covet. You had to learn to love foods you’d never 
even heard of like peanut butter-and-jelly sand- 
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wiches. He played a bunch of sports, each of which 
required its own set of uniforms. There was a lot 
of gear to get, a lot of stores to go to, and a lot 
of driving to do in order to be a proper American. 
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We played a couple pretend games. One was based 
on Kipling’s Jungle Book, the others took place on 
spaceships or had military settings. He had many 
books full of airplanes and war history. A lot of 
his inner life seemed to be about battle and equip- 
ment. I didn’t have much interest in it but went 
along because he was my only friend. We used to sit 
and draw together. You could always tell what he 
was trying to draw, whereas my drawings were often 
just marks that only cohered sometime toward the end 
of my time attacking the paper. He really lost me 
once he started to get into role-playing games like 
Dungeons & Dragons. I had little use for dragons, 
elves, and sprites even at eight or nine. Books like 
Lord of the Rings or Dune captured his imagination 
but bored me silly. I always preferred my fantasies 
to be reality-based. 

My father took the commuter rail in to Cambridge 
to go to the job he’d secured at a software compa- 
ny, and I went to my first month of second grade in 
Billerica. The school decided to put me in second 
grade even though I was about to turn eight years 
old because I knew no English. We had to line up at 
an appointed time to use the bathroom and weren’t 
allowed to go at any other time even if we raised 
our hands. Every morning we were asked whether w 
wanted chocolate milk or regular. I’d never had 
chocolate milk before and chose it every time. Open- 
ing those cartons into a neat spout for drinking 
was often a nerve-wracking challenge. The carton of 
chocolate milk and bag of potato chips we got each 
day were symbols of a new life. The neat packaging 
and individual portions were completely alien to 
my experience. Everything, especially food-related, 
was shared where I came from, but here was food just 
for me. 

I always looked forward to our visits to Misha’s 
house after we left for Brookline, but they would 
become less and less frequent as years passed. Vic- 
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tor is eight years older than my father, and they 
never seemed especially close. Misha and I would 
drift apart as well. 

We moved into our own place in Brookline that 
fall. Dexter Park was a ten-story building on Free- 
man Street filled with immigrants. When we turned on 
the light at night in the kitchen, the roaches would 
scatter. My mother fought a never-ending battle with 
them. But with so many kitchens in one place, it 
was hopeless. The only photographs I’ve found from 
Dexter Park feature happy family ensembles on our 
ugly couch, but I remember a lot of fiohting in that 
apartment. I didn’t know what it was about, but my 
mother and father didn’t like each other very much 
during that time. It culminated the night my mother 
presented my brother and I each with maple sugar 
candy in the shape of a woman and told us that she 
would be our mother from then on. Boris’s crying 
made her stay, but she told me years later she was 
planning to leave for good. When I asked her where 
she would have gone, she said she had no idea. 
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LESSONS FROM MY FATHER 


My father had a hair-trigger temper and no pa- 
tience to speak of. Everyday chores and frustrations 
would send him off the deep end. I was my parents’ 
first child; the result of their first night together, 
to hear my mother tell it. It was no surprise that 
in his low moments my mere presence was a reminder 
to my father of being stuck, of obligations imposed. 
He was twenty-three when I was born, and the fact 
of me went a long way in determining the trajectory 
of his life. As a Jew in the Soviet Union of the 
/60s and ’70s, his choices were already severely 
circumscribed. Add a baby on top of it, and anyone 
in his position would feel their horizons narrow and 
dim. If I had a baby at twenty-three, I’d probably 
be mad at the world too. It’s almost too difficult 
to fathom. 

When I asked him a few years ago about his deci- 

sion to emigrate, he said, “We were young and ir- 
responsible and just plunged into the unknown. My 
decision—switch from “no go” to “go”——was instan- 
taneous and completely irrational: I just imagined 
continuing my life in the USSR and did not like it 
at all.” 
My fondest childhood memory of my father was his 
picking me up from violin lessons. On our way home, 
he would take my music folder and untie the ribbon 
that fastened its flap. He’d show me how to make two 
loops and knot them together. That’s how I learned 
to tie my shoelaces. 

My father used to chase me around the apartment 
on Babcock Street calling me a son of a whore. He 
caught me and hit me a few times. He never caused 
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injury, but it was also not like a spanking, a pun- 
ishment. This was a case of a grown man losing his 
head and not being able to control his fists. I would 
run my mouth to set him off. It was the only way to 
get his nose out of a book and get him to pay atten- 
tion to me. When I disrespected my mother, he would 
often lose it and start screaming at me, calling 
me the worst words he knew, which often involved 
disparaging mothers. Being called a son of a whore 
while my mother sobbed in the next room caused both 
confusion and despair. 

He made attempts to bring us closer as the years 
passed, but I made it more and more difficult. A cou- 
ple summers in a row he took me along to Europe to 
go hiking in the mountains. He used to go out into 
nature any chance he could. There’s a very Russian 
impulse to head out of the city and into the for- 
ests. To have a fire, to troll for mushroons, to walk 
and commune with the elements. I put up with it out 
of family obligation but never had any feeling for 
the great outdoors. 

Then, around the time I turned fifteen or so, the 
hitting and the screaming stopped. I don’t know 
whether it had to do with a change in me or in him. 
I think he realized at that point that I was going 
to go my own way and would not bend to anyone’s 
will. That forcing me to do anything would only 
drive us further apart. Before I entered Brookline 
High School, my parents had tried to get me to go to 
private school, and I did everything I could to sab- 
otage the process. They were concerned that a pub- 
lic school education would not prepare me properly, 
while I feared that going to private school would 
make m ven more of an outcast than I already was. 
My grades weren’t good enough for the elite schools 
anyway, but my total lack of interest or enthusiasm 
at the interviews they dragged me to insured that I 
had no chance of getting in. 
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It was sometime after this that he distanced him- 
self further from me. It may sound perverse to say 
that no longer getting hit made me feel he no longer 
cared—but that’s what it felt like. It was as if he 
was resigned to no longer being able to control my 
actions, however unhealthy his way of showing his 
interest had been up to that point. 

The last couple years of high school we were 
barely speaking, but to his great credit he kept 
supporting me. He paid for me to go to art school 
once it became obvious it was the only way I’d agree 
to go to college, and he was always interested in 
looking at my paintings. 

It took me until well into my twenties to begin 
to appreciate my father for what he was rather than 
what I wished him to have been. The best thing he 
gave me was the freedom not to need his approval. 
So many people I know still worry about what their 
parents will think of them, but I hardly ever do. 
I don’t know how he did that, but I’m thankful for 
it every day. 
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DEVOTION SCHOOL 


I spent most of my school days doodling. Class- 
mates, teachers, my hand—anything was worth draw- 
ing rather than paying attention to the day’s les- 
son. The only cachet I ever had in elementary school 
was my ability to draw. It was like a magic trick 
for other kids. Mikey Cugini used to say, “Dmi- 
try, you’re a wicked good ahtist!” in his thick 
Boston accent. That meant something in fourth or 
fifth grade. Mikey was one of the cool kids. Others 
would come over and ask me to draw things for them. 
It didn’t gain me any friendships that went beyond 
school hours, but it was a reprieve from the cold 
shoulders and ostracism that were the norm. It’s 
not that I felt like a loser in school, but more 
that I lacked the tools necessary to be part of any 
accepted group, whether popular or outcast. In the 
ecosystem of school, there were alliances formed by 
sports or games like Dungeons & Dragons or music. 
But what I was best at was a solitary thing requir- 
ing no participation from others. Visual art is a 


private conversation. It was of very limited use to 
me in social settings. 

My American school career began in earnest after 
we left my uncle’s Billerica home and moved to Dex- 
ter Park in Brookline. I was enrolled at Edward De- 
votion School on Harvard Street and had to go to ESL 
classes every day. By third grade I knew every curse 
word and got in trouble for using them. At seven 
or eight, a child absorbs languages so quickly and 
easily. The Massachusetts educational system should 
have just put me in third grade. That would’ve been 
one less year of school, and now there’s no way to 
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ask them for that lost year back. 

My ESL tutor was a girl from the upper grades. 
One time I handed in an assignment with the word 
“satirical” in it. She all but accused me of plagia- 
rism, convinced that no newly-arrived foreign kid 
could know a word like that. I’d gotten it from a 
houseguest living with us. There was a succession of 
them on our couch for a time. New arrivals from the 
Soviet Union needing a temporary place to stay be- 
fore making their own way in the New World. Not long 
after the “satirical” incident, I was judged to have 
a good-enough grasp of the language to remain with 
the general population throughout the school day. 
This didn’t mean I felt like I belonged. My for- 
eignness on top of paralyzing shyness made school 
an ordeal. Brookline isn’t the most welcoming place. 
New England in general is tough on newcomers and out- 
siders. The natives are reserved and suspicious. In 
Brookline there’s the additional pressure of class. 
It’s a well-to-do town and those with less feel at 
a conspicuous disadvantage. In the eleven years I 
lived there, I never felt at home and often counted 
the days until I could live somewher lse. It’s 
tempting to play a counterfactual game of imagining 
a childhood in some other place, but all any of us 
know is the place we actually grew up. Who knows if 
I would have gotten into stealing if those around 
me didn’t obviously have so much more than I did? 
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4th-Grade Autobiography 
D.A.S. (4th Grade, 1980-81) 


| dedicate this book to my best friend, Andre 
who always made every thing even between each 
other. 
© Copyright 1981 


Babyhood 

Russia, September 28, 1970. | was born in a Moscow 
hospital, no. 25. 

When the nurses saw me they got quite scared, there 
was quite a reason for that because my eyes were very 
big and bright. 

The thing that was scary was that with the big eyes | 
looked as though | was mad at somebody. 

My biggest act was that | fell off a table, there was no 
damage, | fell as softly as a kitten. 

My father carried “under-ground literature” in my car- 
riage. 

At eight months of age | fell from my cradle a couple 
of times but | was lucky because | fell on soft summer 
ground. 

Instead of starting to talk | started to sing a Beetho- 
ven’s song which my mother used to sing to me before 
going to sleep. 

My parents and grandparents were astonished by that 
act. 

When | was about two years of age | started to talk 
too. 

Between two and two and a half years of age | es- 
pecially liked when my mother sat with me and read the 
poems and fairy tales of Pushkin (who is the best Russian 
poet). 
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Growing Up 

Unfortunately | had a few things | was allergic to. 

Some of them are the same for me today. 

They include anti-biotics, which my mother tried not to 
give me when | am sick. 

Another was coconut. When ever | ate it, and that was 
very rare because | always tried to escape that situation, | 
felt like throwing-up. 

Once | was running around | fell on a piece of glass 
and cut my knee, but what was really astonishing was that 
when | fell | did not cry. 

There was another terrible thing that happened to me. 

Once my mother baked a cake. | loved my mother’s 
pasteries so | got on a chair and reached for the cake. 

The top of the shelf started falling along with me. 

Luckily my baby-sitter grabbed me out of the way. 

| was not hurt. 


School Days 

In kindergarten there is not much to tell. 

Because for me it was all the same. 

It was very boring, the days were all the same. 

| hated kindergarten in Russia. 

At last it was the first day of school, | was supposed to 
go to first grade still in Russia. 

| was expecting a lot but found little, it was almost the 
same as kindergarten. 

At last my family and | moved out of Russia, away from 
rotten life! 
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The Future 

When | graduated from high school it was a very happy 
and important part of my life. 

| sometimes have the feeling that | am still in high school. 

| don’t know what specific profession | want to be in. 

The contestants of this event are artist and writer or 
both. 

An artist because | draw pretty decently. 

Writer because most of my teachers in the past few 
years of school said that my writing was fabulous. 

| have a great time at college. 

There was alot of fascinating subjects. 

The university | go to is M.I.T. 

| play alot of sport games as well as going to karate, 
which I’ve been going to for quite a few years. 

| learned alot of self-defense, and | like it alot. 

| think its helpful to your health. 

| plan to get married when | start my working career, | 
would like a house in N.W, state or S.F. 

| haven’t picked the exact place yet. 

If | have enough money | will take my wife, my children, 
and my self for a trip around the world. 

My children’s names are Mark and Daniel. 

They like to play video games and pin ball. 

My parents used to say that video games are stupid, 
but | don’t say that to my children because | used to like 
them myself, and | wish that my children will have the same 
opinion for there childrens hobbies. 

Once Mark was jumping on his bike and he fell right off 
it. 

He said that his foot was in serious pain so we rushed 
him to the hospital, the doctor said it was a sprain and he 
gave Mark crutches and bandaged his foot, in a couple of 
days the foot heeled. 

| have alot of fun times with my family and | wish it will 
never fall apart. 

| guess this is all | wanted to mention about what | ex- 
pect from my future life. 
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Much of the information—especially in the “Child- 
hood” section—of this autobiography came from my 
mother. The repeated references to falling and al- 
lergies are a mother’s worries rather than those of 
a fourth-grader. Still there are a few surprisingly 
prophetic details. Chief among them the prediction 
that I would become an artist and writer. The artist 
part was a given, but I wouldn’t write anything of 
my own volition until I was nearly thirty years old. 
Maybe I put in “writer” after getting praise from 
a teacher or maybe I made a secret from myself and 
kept it for twenty years. Why my sons have names but 
my wife doesn’t, I couldn’t tell you. 
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The more I drew, the worse I seemed to be at in- 
teracting with others. Pouring all that energy into 
watching the world estranged me from it. You can be 
an observer or a participant, but you can’t be both 
at once. I chose to observe. It was certainly a help 
when it came to homework assignments. I routinely 
added drawings to papers that barely reached th 
minimum required length and usually got away with 
it. I wasn’t much for doing research and tended to 
do the least I could at the last possible moment. I 
faked my way to C’s and B’s throughout my school ca- 
reer by demonstrating general literacy and by deco- 
rating my work with art. My being “creative” charmed 
most teachers enough to pass me from grade to grade. 

In the middle grades we were sometimes assigned 
to make our own books. Mine were usually inspired 
by the monster movies I watched on Saturday morn- 
ings. After the cartoons were over, Creature Dou- 
ble Feature came on. Frankenstein, Godzilla, King 
Kong, dozens of takes on Dracula, as well as untold 
numbers of minor, now-forgotten mutants captured 
my imagination. I always rooted for the monsters 
and couldn’t understand why they couldn’t win out. 
The stiff, moralizing do-gooders who destroyed them 
horrified me. My stories were filled with doomed mad 
scientists, skulking nighttime murderers, and mis- 
understood foreigners in castles. They all got their 
comeuppance as the genr required, but I’d kill 
them off reluctantly and often as a sort of after- 
thought. I was never on the side of the townspeople 
with torches and pitchforks bent on destroying the 
one creature among them with any personality. I was 
always on the side of the bad guys. 

In seventh grade I found out via notes passed 
around by classmates that Kerry “liked” me. Kerry 
was a townie, meaning her family was working-class 
in an upper-class town. She had big ’80s hair, a 
cute little upturned nose. She favored skinny ac- 
id-washed jeans with cuffs rolled up tight around 
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her ankles. By middle-school protocol, I was now 
supposed to ask her out, which I did. Our relation- 
ship, which lasted all of a few weeks, consisted of 
long phone calls, a couple ice cream dates, and her 
endlessly asking when I’d finally kiss her, which I 
never did. I did buy her a cassette by her favor- 
ite band, DeBarge, shortly after which she broke up 
with me. 

I did kiss a girl named Rachel sometime after 
Kerry dropped me. We kissed a lot for a couple weeks 
until she pulled away, then severed contact with me 
altogether. I never found out why and was heartsick 
over her for months after. I briefly dated Jessamin, 
who had been with my friend Dan before. I even took 
her to her junior high prom, but she was only with 
me because I was Dan’s friend. After we went our 
separate ways, a truly fallow period began. That 
period was called high school. 
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DAN 


I met Dan in Mr. Andrews’s second-grade class, 
my first in Brookline. Dan was the kind of kid that 
could talk to anybody and often did. I was a So- 
viet immigrant who barely knew a word of English. 
Yet somehow we formed a friendship that lasted into 
our forties. Besides my newcomer/immigrant outsider 
status, I was as inward as Dan was outgoing. I often 
wondered in thos arly years whether he spent tim 
with me out of pity or some sense of social justice. 
I was rarely comfortable around others, yet he man- 
aged to make me feel at eas 

Dan seemed a natural at anything he tried his 
hand at, especially sports. He was always one of 
the first picked for teams in gym and on the play- 
ground. I wasn’t hopeless at sports, but because I 
was awkward, shy, and a foreigner, I was rarely a 
sought-after teammate. I got picked to Dan’s teams 
sometimes on his say-so, but that never felt lik 
anything earned or deserved. I was just the popular 
kid’s weird friend, tolerated as a fringe benefit of 
his status in the elementary school hierarchy. 

Away from school our roles evened out. He was a 
latchkey kid who had the run of his apartment until 
his mother came home from work at 6 or 7pm. We went 
to his house most afternoons after school to watch 
cartoons and eat popcorn. I used to eat every meal 
like it was my last. That’s what Dan used to say when 
we were eight or nine. I’d shovel popcorn, pizza, 
candy, and soda down my throat as if it was about to 
run out. I didn’t know any better, because where I'd 
come from food actually was scarce. He had one of 
those popcorn poppers with a tray for melting but- 
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ter. The local channel reran classic Warner Broth- 
ers, Tom and Jerry, Rocky & Bullwinkle, and other 
cartoons every weekday afternoon. Those cartoons 
probably taught me more of the English language than 
all the ESL classes I suffered through put together. 
I looked forward to that buttered popcorn as much as 
anything else about those afternoons. 
Baseball came easy to Dan. A few years into play- 
ing, h ven received a scout’s letter from the Red 
Sox. My biggest successes came in stealing countless 
Topps cards from Irving’s Candies and, occasionally, 
on the worn, graying cardboard Strat-O-Matic base- 
ball diamond. Strat-O-Matic is like Dungeons & Drag- 
ons but for baseball. You can choose teams from the 
entire history of the game or mix-and-match players 
from different eras. We played season upon season, 
keeping track of everything from wins, losses, and 
home runs, to obscure streaks and anomalies. Dan 
committed all this data to unlined typewriter paper 
in his meandering scrawl. Piles and piles of these 
stats sheets took up entire corners of his dishev- 
eled bedroom, not unlike a madman’s diary. We pe- 
riodically returned to these tournaments well into 
our twenties, especially when we were having trouble 
getting along or connecting on any other level. Her 
there was a quantifiable way to measure success or 
failure that was mostly unavailable in other aspects 
of our lives. This is probably one of the chief 
draws of sports in general, especially to those who 
have trouble connecting emotionally and socially to 
others. The teams we played with were often classics 
like the '27 Yankees or the ’53 Dodgers or unholy 
All-Star amalgams of our own design. We had pitch- 
ers winning forty games in a season, striking out 
twenty-three batters in a game, and batters hitting 
fifty or sixty homers a year regularly. 
My parents didn’t know to sign me up for Little 
League or even to buy a cheap mitt at Woolworth’s. 
They concerned themselves with finding jobs to put 
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food on the table and learning the new language; the 
incomprehensible game played on the diamond involv- 
ing all the standing around was the least of their 
worries. I had to content myself with sitting in the 
bleachers and watching my classmates in their often 
ill-fitting uniforms pretend to be Red Sox, Brew- 
ers, and Indians in the neighborhood park. I played 
catch bare-handed with a hardball a few times until 
twisted and bruised fingers disabused me of the no- 
tion. Dan and I played stickball against the back 
wall of Devotion School, but we used a tennis ball 
or one of the cheap pink rubber balls we’d swipe 
from Irving’s. I worked on a bending side-arm pitch 
that hurt my elbow almost as much as my pride when 
Dan would deposit it regularly over the chain-link 
fence for a home run. 

The backs of the Topps cards I stole documented 
long careers and histories that I could sit and won- 
der about. At my parents’ kitchen table, it often 
seemed like we were still in grim Moscow, but look- 
ing past a smiling George Brett or Marty Barrett, 
at the sunny ballfield on an '82 or '83 card, would 
take me to happier, more optimistic places. The 
country my parents brought me to depended on this 
sunniness; so unlike the dark and dour land we’d 
fed. I used to fault them for not trying harder to 
integrate into their cheerful new surroundings but 
can’t even imagine how difficult it must have been 
to have everything they knew upended and reshuffled. 
My identity wasn’t fully formed when we moved, but 
they were just starting their adult lives when their 
whole context was ripped away and they had to start 
all over. They’d sit with their friends and complain 
about the silly Americantsy, and I’d loathe them for 
it because I was trying desperately to become exact- 
ly what they were mocking. 

Not unlike my books of Soviet stamps, the collec- 
tion of baseball cards was also a way to organize 
and make sense of my world. Unlike the stamps, the 
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baseball cards held the promise of a bright future, 
rather than being sometimes leaden reminders of the 
past. Both were compact collections of words and im- 
ages that in concert were more than the sum of their 
parts. They each told a story in their own ways. 

Dan was the first guy I knew to embrace hip-hop. 
Of course in 1980 it wasn’t hip-hop yet——just rap. 
He would irritate me to no end by bouncing along the 
sidewalk reciting all of “The Message” by Grandmas- 
ter Flash over and over again. Later, in the ’90s, 
when he was in bands, I would design flyers for him. 
He’s still bouncing around rhymes to this day. 

His father, Richard, who had been mostly out of 
the picture in Dan’s early years, started spending 
more time with Dan a couple years into our friend- 
ship. This meant I often got to tag along on those 
divorced-dad afternoon trips to video game arcades, 
pizza parlors, or the movies. Richard also introduced 
both of us to all sorts of rock bands. I still have 
some of the mixtapes he made me, the spines spell- 
ing out “Velvet Underground” or “Trout Mask Repli- 
ca” or “Physical Graffiti” in his sturdy, even block 
lettering. His biggest loves were Bruce Springsteen 
and the Grateful Dead, but he was generous enough to 
take us to see Prince, Iggy Pop, and the Pretenders 
play at hockey barns like the Worcester Centrum or 
outdoor venues like Great Woods. There was always 
tension between him and his son, but his role in my 
life was nothing but positive. My own parents knew 
next to nothing about American music, and I had no 
interest in anything they brought with them from the 
old country; Richard offered what I thought was a 
lifeline out of my embarrassing immigrant past. The 
music he was giving us was of course the music of 
his own rebellion, and of outsiders—but to me it 
was a rope thrown into a chasm, a miracle that would 
save me and help me to belong. 
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LEARNING TO STEAL 


I can’t remember the first thing I took without 
paying, but in third or fourth grade I made friends 
with a kid named Andre from Venezuela whose father 
was a visiting diplomat. The family didn’t want for 
much. They left cash lying around all over their 
house. From time to time, a stray $20 would find its 
way into the bushes by the Devotion School play- 
ground. After “finding” it, I’d generously treat all 
the other kids playing dodgeball to pizza and video 
games. 

At ten or eleven, I got a paper route. The worst 
part of the job was collecting payments. Saturday 
was payday. I found out that these two things were 
connected on my very first Saturday when I showed up 
at the shack on Harvard Street near Star Market in 
the afternoon to get paid and was told that until I 
brought back at least $25 from my route I wouldn’t 
get a dime. I stalked the mile or so back and start- 
ed knocking on doors. Some paid with cash, others 
with checks, still others didn’t answer the door- 
bell at all, week after week. There was a Hasidic 
Jewish family who absolutely refused to come to the 
door, claiming their religion forbade it. It forbade 
leaving an envelop ither Friday or Sunday as well. 
They weren’t alone; their beliefs about not paying 
for the newspaper crossed all religious and ethnic 
boundaries. Despite this, everyone’s Boston Globe 
kept coming. 

Soon I started keeping some of the collection 
cash back. The guy in the shack didn’t seem to care 
as long as the weekly quota was met. I’d give him 
all the checks and as much cash as was required to 
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meet my nut and I’d pocket the rest. I have no idea 
who kept his accounts, but I quarantee that many 
customers along my route either never paid for their 
paper or paid for it to me rather than to the Bos- 
ton Globe. 

That first week—after returning to the shack 
by Star Market with the requested $25 and getting 
my weekly pay (which couldn’t have been more than 
$30)—I walked back down Harvard Street and went 
into Soundsmith and bought cassette copies of the 
Steve Miller Band’s Abracadabra and the Rocky III 
soundtrack. 


Coolidge Corner was rife with Jewish delis, toy 
stores, and various other establishments where pil- 
fering wasn’t much of a challenge. Irving’s was good 
for candy and baseball cards; the old ladies who 
ran the little store barely even tried to keep up 
with the waves of school kids shuttling in and out. 
Brookline News & Gifts was so overstuffed with mer- 
chandise that there was no way the proprietor could 
tell what was walking out the doors. Many action 
figures and Matchbox cars that my parents couldn't 
or wouldn't get for me found their way home down 
Babcock Street that way. Jaffe’s Pick-A-Chick was 
the place to pick up soda and candy for watching 
afternoon cartoons. If I took off my coat and draped 
it over my violin case, there was room underneath 
to hide all required refreshments on a given day. 
One time, a glass liter of cream soda shattered on 
the floor as I was trying to walk out the door with 
it, the clerk—not realizing what was going on—felt 
bad for the clumsy boy with the violin and gave me 
a free bagel to make up for it. 

My first real job was at Kupel’s Bagels. I did 
well there. Soon I was closing the place on my own 
at 2 am. I was sixteen. For a time on Saturdays I 
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would start at Edibles Restaurant at 8 am and finish 
the night at 2 am at Kupel’s. 

The owner of the bagel shop, Al Kupelnick, was 
hardly ever there. Kupel’s was run by Iranian Jews 
who insisted on calling themselves Persian rather 
than Iranian. This was not long after Ayatollah Kho- 
meini took over the country from the shah, and many 
of those who managed to escape preferred to think of 
their country in a rosier incarnation. Never mind 
that the place had not been Persia for centuries. 
I liked those guys and felt I had more in common 
with them as fellow refugees than with the smug and 
self-satisfied American Jews who dominated the town. 
There was a machine that would tie string around a 
box of pastry and poke you in the eye if you weren’t 
paying attention, as well as a rattling, rickety 
bread slicer that could trim fingers as well as rye 
bread. It was a hectic place especially on weekends 
when the line stretched out the door. I liberat- 
ed dozens of bagels, tubs of cream cheese, loaves 
of challah, caraway-seeded rye bread, and boxes of 
cookies from Kupel’s. 

Edibles was a cafeteria-style restaurant fre- 
quented by senior citizens, families with children, 
and other neighborhood types. We served breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner, as well as ice cream, specialty 
coffee drinks, pies and cakes. Most of the other 
mployees were recent high school grads and thus a 
few years older than me. I had a crush on a girl who 
dated the ill-shaven, chronically hungover cook. 
The night manager used to run out for bottles of 
vodka that we’d fill our soft-drink cups with. He 
used to tell me how squeezing pimples was more sat- 
isfying than having an orgasm. Sometimes he’d tak 

me drinking to the crappy bar and grill down the 
street where the bartender didn’t care how fake my 
fake ID looked. John was a lonely guy, apparently 
unable to do any better for friends than an outcast 
sixteen-year-old he thought he could impress. 
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The owner of Edibles was a soft-hearted Vietnam- 
ese immigrant named Wey. He’d taken over the place a 
year or two before I got there and was perpetually 
trying to improve it. He was a small worried-looking 
man, and his staff did his blood pressure no favors. 
I used to go into the walk-in freezer and take whole 
cakes home. I can only imagine what the more mature 
miscreants pilfered. 

From time to time, I’d get caught. I got kicked 
out of Woolworth’s and told not to come back on one 
of the few visits I wasn’t actually swiping any- 
thing, but most times when caught red-handed I’d 
just turn on the tears or fake enough contrition to 
be let off without much serious consequence. Deal- 
ing with my mother’s disappointment wasn’t quite as 
simple as placating the shopkeepers, but neither 
was it an insurmountable obstacle. Time and again 
the waterworks were a fine and effective answer to 
her questioning my lack of conscience. I can’t say 
that much of what she said sunk in; I only tried to 
appear appropriately chastened so she’d let me go 
about my business. The concept that what I was doing 
was wrong didn’t really register; there were things 
I wanted, and if I didn’t have the money to buy 
them, I’d get them whatever way I could. The idea 
that some people have more and others less made no 
sense; there were just wants and the various means 
of satisfying then. 

The low point of the early part of my thieving 
career came when me and my pal Dan emptied out the 
contents of a girl’s piggy bank. We were both made 
to go back and publicly apologize. We had to say out 
loud why what we did was wrong, but I have no mem- 
ory of our explanations. My mother wanted to think 
that I did these things under the influence of a 
ne’er-do-well pal, but I don’t remember needing to 
have my arm twisted to do wrong in that instance or 
any other. Dan and I hatched many, many schemes. He 
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found out his mother’s ATM password, so that became 
a reliable revenue stream, for instance. I chipped 
in by periodically going through the wallets of my 
parents or any houseguests who had the misfortune 
of staying with us. 

I don’t remember whether Dan or I thought of 
it first: why not sell off his mom’s books to make 
money? We were always looking for ways to raise 
funds, and this seemed marginally less criminal than 
straight-out stealing. She didn’t need all those 
books and records anyway, did she? The reason w 
didn’t consider my parents’ books is most of them 
were in Russian, and who would pay money for those? 

We found a bookstore on Beacon Street that bought 
used books and started hauling what we could carry 
over there. We soon found out it was a slow way to 
get rich. Typically the store paid about ten cents 
on the dollar, and we didn’t know which books were 
more valuable than others. Still, it started a prac- 
tice I’ve gone back to regularly throughout my life. 
Scouring the shelves for something that will bring 
in a few bucks when the wallet’s empty is par for 
the course for people who have no career, whether by 
choice or by circumstance. 

Records brought in a decent return too and had 
the added advantage of being copiable. I have a 
crate full of cassettes I’ve hauled around with me 
from apartment to apartment for a couple decades 
now. Most are dubbed copies of LPs I sold back to 
stores in order to buy more music or just to pay for 
lunch. The cassettes together make a sort of diary 
with their handwritten—occasionally drawn—labels. 
A record of years listening to songs associated with 
girls I longed for but barely ever got close to. 
Of hours spent compiling lists of tunes rather than 
doing schoolwork. 

Scrounging around my home and the homes of my par- 
ents, their friends, and those of my friends’ par- 
ents for things to sell to secondhand stores never 
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made me feel good. It felt like being a scavenger, 


dragging neglected or unwanted goods to the scrap- 
yard in order to prolong a pointless, 


nondescript 
existence. And yet, 


I kept doing it for decades. 
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ART LESSONS 


I used to get up at 6:30 am and psyche myself 
up to draw with the old fisherman on TV on Saturday 
mornings. He chose a different animal each week and 
told about their lives as he worked. I never quit 
kept up, falling behind while correcting with an 
eraser, ripping through the paper from pressing down 
with my pencil too hard, cursing the old man out of 
frustration. Many of these drawings ended up pinned 
to our refrigerator door with magnets, taunting me 
each morning with their flaws. My mother loved them. 
I don’t remember whether my father said much about 
them. I rarely knew what he was thinking. I hated 
that the old fisherman was a step or two ahead of me. 
I didn’t know how he did it and felt at a disad- 
vantage. The idea that all the marks were practiced 
and worked out in advance through repetition never 
occurred to me. I thought it was happening live ev- 
ery Saturday for the first time like it was at home 
for me. 

There are YouTube clips of the old fisherman draw- 
ing. His name was Robert Cottle and his show was 
The Nature World of Captain Bob, and it aired on a 
local Boston channel from 1976 to 1982. Each epi- 
sode started with a shot of an old sea shanty and 
then took us inside to Captain Bob and his blank 
sheet of drawing paper. Watching him talk through 
how you turn thr different-sized circles step-by- 
step into a cat now seems quaint. He explains things 
as he goes along patiently. But back when it was 
happening, it felt like war to me. A war I desper- 
ately wanted to win but had no chance to. Captain 
Bob and I had very different relationships to art. 
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He was but one of the first of many art teachers I’d 
have fundamental differences with. I had one pro- 
fessor my first semester of art school who called me 
unteachable. But that probably said more about him 
than about me. Captain Bob never said anything like 
that. Then again, he never met m 

My first real art teacher was a set designer from 
Moscow named Alexander Okun. He’d emigrated in 1981 
and started teaching me a few years later. I still 
have some of his drawings where he was showing me 
something about shading or anatomy or caricature. 
Some drawings had evidence of both our hands, but I 
can usually tell the marks apart. His work has a fn- 
ished-off, polished quality whereas mine were often 
ragged around the edges. Illustration is a way to 
flesh out an idea or enhance the impact of the accom- 
panying words, whereas art is a sort of reckoning 
or conversation with the world. Sasha and I always 
butted heads because our aims were so different. I 
wouldn’t have articulated it like this at the time, 
of course—I just knew to resist what he was trying 
to tell me to do. Still, some technical and composi- 
tional skills he stressed made it past my defenses. 
You can’t teach a kid to be an artist, but you can 
give him some of the vocabulary and building blocks 
he'11 need if he wants to make a go of it. 

My mother used to drive me to Sasha’s house in 
Winthrop, near Boston Harbor and the airport. It 
wasn’t quite Captain Bob’s shanty, but the area 
certainly had some of the same storybook maritime 
atmosphere. His studio was in the attic and was 
filled with half-fnished models and maquettes for 
the theatrical productions he was working on. The 
studio was a kind of stage set in itself to me. I 
was about thirteen when I started studying with hin. 
I had little actual idea of what an artist’s life 
looked like. This cluttered attic space was an early 
clue. The props, in-progress work, and darkness of 
the place left an impression. I realized that what 
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an artist does is go into a messy room of his own 
and makes things. 

Okun’s style owed a lot to Russian folk and lit- 
erary tradition. There was some darkness but also a 
lot of whimsy and sentimentality. The tips of fg- 
ures and objects often ended in curlicues. It was 
this ribbons-and-bows tendency that clashed with 
my sensibilities the most. My drawings showed more 
struggle, more open-ended dissatisfaction and frus- 
tration than he liked to leave visible. The question 
of when a piece of creative work is finished can be 
endlessly debated and Sasha and I rarely agreed. 
His designer’s training taught him to bring forms 
to a level of finish that left no room for ambiguity. 
The purpose of design and illustration is to answer 
rather than question. You start with a preparatory 
sketch, then decide on materials needed, then me- 
thodically realize your idea. You don’t just start 
to scribble or make marks on your paper, hoping to 
hit a nerve or a note that vibrates and dictates 
a reaction, a counterpoint. The unknowability of 
art-making is just chaos to a designer. He has a 
job to do and marshals his materials and skills in 
order to get it done. An artist throws whatever he 
has at hand against the wall and hopes it talks back 
to him. There’s not any rhyme or reason to it and 
everyone does it differently, which is why it can’t 
be taught. 

I didn’t know any of this at thirteen or fourteen 
and can’t imagine what a pain in the ass I must’ve 
been for that man to deal with. On the surface I 
rejected almost everything he tried to tell me. Typ- 
ical teenager stuff but exacerbated by a sense that 
I was on my own path with the art thing and had to 
protect it against outside influence. I had little 
control over anything in my life, so art should’ve 
been my safe haven, a reprieve from the powerless- 
ness I felt everywher lse. But my safe haven was a 
hole with no visible floor. Lines on a piece of paper 
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could lead anywhere or nowhere, and I could rarely 
control it. It was like tapping into an endless fbw, 
an energy I could be part of or be engulfed by. It 
was the one place, though, where I didn’t feel like 
a liar. There was no way for me to cheat or fool 
this thing. 
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Art lessons, whether from Captain Bob or Sasha 
Okun, always felt in some way like a parlor trick. 
A series of steps meant to impress outsiders or on- 
lookers. That’s not how either of them would char- 
acterize what they did, and I would never have told 
them I thought of it this way. But I knew innately 
that I couldn’t follow their directions correctly in 
order to achieve the desired result. Anytime I took 
out pencils, pens, or paint, all I could do was try 
to hold on and not crash in order to see where it 
wanted to take me. 

My parents had dragged me to museums throughout 
childhood, and eventually a bit of what I saw began 
to get through. Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec was the 
first painter I loved. I liked how loose his pictures 
were without being sloppy or imprecise. He always 
knew to include the details we needed to complete 
the picture with our minds. He was able to render 
people and animals from any angle or vantage point. 
His subjects were dancing girls and prostitutes and 
nightclub haunters. People who just lounged around 
all day and night, and he was there with them, 
watching and documenting their lives. His pictures 
looked to be casually invented on the spot rather 
than labored over or planned or refned over years. 

A lot of his subject matter was seedy and showed 
the lower end of society, but that never occurred 
to me. The people in his pictures were alive and 
that’s all that mattered. Amedeo Modigliani’s nudes 
made an impact as well. They looked unfinished yet 
timeless. Sketchy yet complete. Stylized yet drawn 
from seen reality. I liked Edouard Manet’s grubby 
street urchins, musicians, and naked women. They’d 
stare back at you out of his canvases, challenging 
you to judge them. They didn’t care what you thought 
of them and I loved them for that. They were tough 
and didn’t take any shit. I wanted to be like that. 
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When I was about sixteen, my father signed me up 
for life drawing classes at MIT, where he worked. 
The classes were held evenings in the student union, 
next door to the athletic building, where I would 
sometimes go with my father to play squash. The oth- 

r students were college age or older, and I don’t 
recall much interaction with them; but as soon as 
the model took off her clothes and assumed a pose, 
I knew I was where I was supposed be. There was no 
giggling or embarrassment at the naked woman in 
front of me, though at that point I hadn’t had sex 
and my experiences in that department were pretty 
limited. I knew almost instantly that I was there 
to reckon with the human form in its natural state 
rather than work out my transition into manhood. 

The instructor was a man named Dick Stroud. He 
projected a great calm, and that probably helped 

ase whatever tension I may have felt about this new 

xperience. He’d walk around and suggest a correc- 

tion or offer encouragement, but it was never a hard 
sell. Mostly it was about being present and react- 
ing. He taught by some sort of osmosis rather than 
practical instruction. The big sheets of cheap draw- 
ing paper and sticks of vine charcoal freed me up. 
Making marks using my whole arm rather than just a 
wrist changed the way I looked at what I was trying 
to draw. Since what I was looking at was a standing 
or sitting human being, my own movement while trying 
to render became part of the work. 

Some of the drawings I did in Dick’s class 
formed my very first art show—in the upstairs lobby 
of the Coolidge Corner Movie House, where I worked— 
and eventually got me into art school. 
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The summer before my senior year of high school, 
my parents sent me on an art study trip to France. 
We spent a week in the south of the country, living 
in a sort of farmhouse and making day trips to visit 
cave paintings and regional museums, followed by a 
week in Paris. The program was run by Parsons School 
of Design in New York and was made to separate th 
kids who dabbled from those who were serious. We 
spent most days painting or drawing all day. The 
evenings were another matter. In the south we spent 
every evening at a café ordering frites and biere. 
One drunken night a girl I had barely said a word to 
spent a half hour making out with me. The next morn- 
ing she pretended it had never happened. In Paris 
my roommate at our hostel was a skinhead named Ran- 
dy. He had gotten into trouble on the flight over by 
getting high in the airplane bathroom. In the city 
one of his favorite things to do was make a trail 
of bread up to his combat boots, then kick pigeons 
in their heads when they repeatedly took the bait. 
Feathers flew everywhere but the dumb birds would 
return again and again. Randy shaved half of my hair 
off one night with a Bic razor. He opened up a cut on 
the back of my head that bled all over the place and 
healed into a bump that has been with me ever since. 

The two of us got along pretty well until the 
night wandering some Paris street when I told him I 
didn’t believe in anything and freaked him out. Even 
tough skinhead Randy didn’t want to live in a world 
with no meaning or purpose. 

By the end of the trip, most of the kids knew 
they’d never make art again. For many it was just a 
shopping vacation to an exotic foreign country; for 
me it was a window into what I wanted to do the rest 
of my life. We don’t know the names of the artists 
who drew the bison, elk, birds, and human figures on 
the walls of Lascaux some 17,000 years ago. We don’t 
know whether their paintings were made to recount 
events that had already passed or to make wished-for 
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ones manifest. We do know that these images were a 
way to tell others about what those anonymous art- 
ists knew and lived through. Whether with a stick 
of burnt wood in a fire-lit cave or with a finger on 
a touchscreen in a city illuminated by uncountable 
watts, the impulse to share what we know has never 
changed. 
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BROOKLINE HIGH SCHOOL 


I entered Brookline High School in the fall of 
1985. My parents had tried to get me to go to pri- 
vate school, but I made sure it didn’t happen. I was 
convinced that public school was my only chance at a 
social life. It was during freshman year that I made 
my last desperate attempt to become one of the guys. 
I could sense making art estranged me from others so 
I tried to quit doing it. I hung out every day in the 
gym hoping to be chosen for pickup basketball games 
with very little luck. I liked playing but wasn’t 
very good and didn’t shit-talk or clown around well 
enough to compensate. Most of the time I sat in the 
bleachers and watched others play. I was in that 
gym on a January morning when the school PA came on 
to announce that the Challenger Space Shuttle had 
exploded. I had no way to process this, aside from 
getting up and leaving. Getting news of a national 
tragedy amid the echoes of balls bouncing and teen- 
age laughter only made me feel more lost. Sitting 
there day after day, I realized I had no idea how to 
fit into any group of people. I was better off just 
giving in and going back to drawing. At least then 
I’d have something to do. 

I had a theory that people should have a daily 
limit on how many words they could use. After reach- 
ing it, they would not be able to talk. I wandered 
the halls or hovered on the edges of groups in the 
quad, annoyed and envious at the never-ending jab- 
bering that seemed to come naturally to everyone but 
me. I could easily spend days hardly saying a word 
to anyone. I’d go home and do tortured expression- 
ist-looking self-portraits, staring holes into my 
own eyes in the closet mirror. 
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Osna Sens was a great art teacher. I was a grim, 
shut-down kid, but she occasionally got me to open 
up. “He SMILED!” she’d tease the rare times my ex- 
pression changed. I spent more and more time in 
the art room, away from the rest of school. Mrs. 
Sens told me about art schools and nominated me for 
awards. She was responsible for the few proud mo- 
ments I had during those wretched high school years. 
But even she couldn’t help me feel like I belonged. 
Groups of friends would arrange their easels and 
drawing tables near each other, but even here, wher 
I thrived, I couldn’t make myself take part. If any- 
one set up next to me, I’d move my things farther 
away. 

The people I did want to get closer to rarely 
felt the same. I was in love with Margot for at 
least two years of high school but could never get 
her to see me as anything more than a friend. Margot 
had blue hair and made art. She was beautiful and 
she was kind and she seemed to not mind my compa- 
ny. She would confide about whatever asshole she was 
currently dating, knowing I’d listen and be sympa- 
thetic. After graduation we both went to Parsons in 
New York, but she avoided me completely. I must’ve 
confessed my love to her at some point and made her 
uncomfortable enough not to want to put up with me 
anymore. There was a part of my heart that belonged 
to her for years after. It was one of those perfect 
loves you can only nurture if it’s not reciprocated 
or consummated. 

Schoolwise, I was just as indifferent a student 
as I was in middle school. I did the minimum required 
to get by. Every now and again, a teacher would get 
through though. Mr. Vigliarolo taught his European 
literature class as if it was a college seminar. He 
expected a lot. I wanted to write my senior paper on 
Charles Bukowski, reasoning that since he was born 
in Germany he was a European writer. Mr. V didn’t 
buy it. I wrote about Hermann Hesse instead. 
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Another class I didn’t sleep through was a phi- 
losophy class taught by a young woman who had to 
have been only a few years out of school herself. 
She had us keep a journal in which we were to write 
weekly reflections. 


Reflection #14: On Happiness: 

Happiness is something that is fleeting. It’s like a spark which 
rarely comes but outshines everything else in its path before it’s gone 
again. One cannot wait for it or draw it out. One doesn’t know when 
it will happen or how. It can’t be premeditated because that is only 
lulling oneself into a false situation by some kind of comfort. It is not 
enough to be comforted, that is not happiness. Comfort is secure 
and attainable, happiness is unpredictable and cannot be “gotten.” 
You can’t buy it in a store or see it on TV but when it’s there, there’s 
nothing else. Momentarily. 


I confned all my reflections to the one-page min- 
imum whether my thought was fnished or not. Still 
sometimes some of what actually concerned me came 
through in these entries. 

In some classes, though, I couldn’t muddle 
through. Math had always been my weakest subject. My 
father, a mathematician, insisted that I take Honors 
math, then tried to tutor me when I began fiunking 
the class. Our lessons did not go well. He had no 
patience with my lousy attitude and knack for making 
simple fguring errors. I slid down to standard math, 
and life at home became slightly more harmonious. He 
told me once that high school would be the best tim 
of my life. It was one of the most depressing things 
anyone has ever said to me. I spent significant time 
walking the Green Line tracks at night, wondering 
whether I should stand my ground the next time I saw 
the headlights of the approaching train. If this was 
really as good as it would get, why bother going on? 
I never got despondent enough to find out, but ending 
it all was a persistent thought throughout my years 
at that school. 
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SHRINK 


For a couple years my friend Dan was sent to 
“group.” A few kids would gather in a room and play 
video games and eat raw chocolate-chip cookie dough 
while a gentle bearded man tried to get them to talk 
about their feelings and problems. I always want- 
ed to tag along because I wanted to play the Atari 
baseball game and I didn’t want to be left out. My 
parents were deeply suspicious of any kind of psy- 
chotherapy because of what the practice was used 
for in the Soviet Union. Most people sent to shrinks 
there were brainwashed, lobotomized, or otherwise 
maimed in the service of making them more coopera- 
tive members of society. Mental and emotional prob- 
lems were dealt with differently in their circles. I 
didn’t know how, but it certainly wasn’t by sitting 
around and talking about feelings. The counselor 
had a problem with my presence as well. Members wer 
allowed to bring friends occasionally but bringing 
the same one week in week out was another matter. He 
kept gently suggesting that I ask my parents to let 
me join the group formally. I knew that was never 
going to happen, so I eventually stopped asking Dan 
if I could come. I’d have to get my video game and 
cookie-dough fix somewhere else. 

Later, at the beginning of high school, I had a 
sort of mental breakdown. I don’t know what trig- 
gered it but for a few days I couldn’t go to school 
because I couldn’t stop crying. Nothing made any 
sense. I couldn’t read or write or add or subtract. 
My mother would sit with me as I struggled with my 
homework, but the words wouldn’t stay in place on 
the page, floating all over instead. I went to T. 
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Anthony’s Pizza at the tail end of this episode 
and put all my money on the counter to pay for my 
pepperoni slice and struggled to make sense of th 
bills and coins. The blur eventually cleared and I 
was able to focus again. My mother was convinced 
that this episode was drug related but it wasn’t. 
I had barely tried anything more than pot at that 
point. There’s no explanation. Just the cumulative 
pressure of teenage misery making my mind cry “Un- 
cle.” Sometimes you just have to take a break, to 
check out for a while. I had no tools or understand- 
ing of my mental and emotional processes. Maybe 
exposure to some kind of talking cure could have 
been useful, but I probably would have needed to do 
something more serious like attempt suicide for my 
parents to send me to a shrink. 

For the most part I learned to suck it up and take 
it. Ignore the sadness and it would eventually go 
away. Stoicism is my default mode. You can’t ask for 
help if you don’t trust people and believe they’r 
concerned with anything but their own self-inter- 
est. Some of this is a reaction to coming from a 
society where everything was controlled from the top 
and the individual was powerless, but that can’t be 
the whole reason. There are personality traits that 
hold true no matter what one’s environment happens 
to be. Maybe my father was right, maybe I would’ve 
felt like an outcast even if we’d stayed in Moscow. 
I have no way of proving that he’s wrong. 
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HEBREW SCHOOL 


Soon after arriving in Brookline, our family was 
“adopted” by Temple Ohabei Shalom on Beacon Street. 
All the synagogues in the area took in recently ar- 
rived Soviet Jews in an effort to acclimate them to 
their new country and to reconnect with the religion 
they weren’t allowed to practice back in the old 
country. I don’t know how Ohabei Shalom was chosen 
for us. It was probably someone at the Jewish Fami- 
ly and Children’s Service, the agency charged with 
helping refugees like us resettle in America, who 
chose it for us. 

Ohabei Shalom was a Reform congregation—the 
warm, fuzzy, easy-to-swallow version of American 
Judaism. There was a lot of folk singing and not 
so much of the eye-for-an-eye essence of the Old 
Testament. This is where well-to-do families from 
surrounding suburbs sent their children to assuage 
their guilt for having Christmas trees at home. They 
only visited temple on the High Holidays, and having 
the kids learn about their ancestry and tradition 
was enough to make them feel like they weren’t to- 
tally turning their backs on their origins. Helping 
the poor Soviet arrivals made them feel good about 
themselves as well. 

They didn’t actively make me and Boris feel like 
charity cases, but there was no way to miss the 
feeling that we were the beneficiaries of their lar- 
gesse. I felt like I was on display and expected 
to perform. This happened in public school as well. 
“Say something in Russian, Dmitry,” was a constant 
refrain and was the best way to make me shut down 
completely. I didn’t like being anyone’s performing 
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monkey, no matter how pure their intent might be. 

Hebrew School was Tuesday and Thursday afternoons 
and Sunday mornings. The Hebrew language class was 
the only one that interested me. Mostly because it 
was easy and I was good at it. I skipped two grades 
and won awards. As for the religious part and the 
part where we were supposed to lov Israel, th 
place probably did more harm than good. Every cul- 
ture and religion has stories they tell to children 
in which their people are portrayed as heroes who 
overcome great odds to persevere. Jews have their 
share of these and with good reason, being stateless 
for centuries prior to the formation of the modern 
state of Israel. Unfortunately, the Reform Judaism 
approach lacked the moral heft and gravity necessary 
to instill the fear of belief. The stories they told 
in their sing-alongs seemed like silly fairy tales, 
and people who actually believed this business about 
some being in the sky directing our lives had to be 
complete idiots. 

I skipped many, many classes without any reper- 
cussions. I still aced the exams, and the teach- 
ers were much too mild-mannered to punish me in 
any way that had consequences. The whole point of 
Hebrew School, of course, was to get us ready for 
our bar and bat mitzvahs. This was the thing that 
seemed important to my parents. The portion of the 
Torah assigned to me as part of the ceremony dealt 
with Noah and the Flood. I made it through with- 
out too much trouble, and the money I got from all 
their friends afterward was enough for me to buy a 
boom box. Four years later, Boris’s take was in the 
neighborhood of $1,000, a testament to the improve- 
ment in my parents’ and their friends’ fortunes. 
This paled in comparison to our American classmates’ 
celebrations. American bar mitzvahs are a major ex- 
pense in a way that wouldn’t have ever occurred to 
my Soviet-bred parents. The consumerist frenzy of 
it wouldn’t have appealed to them as an option even 
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if they had the means. I didn’t feel grateful for 
being spared the obscen xcess of the American bar 
mitzvah until much later in life. It goes hand in 
hand with the joy of not being forced to celebrate 
Christmas. 

If anything, my experience at Ohabei Shalom served 
to alienate me from Judaism rather than lead to any 
sort of embrace or understanding. Would I have be- 
come observant had I been sent to a more rigorous or 
conservative congregation? Who knows? It might’ve 
made me rebel even more. There are some things that 
stuck though. There’s no denying the potency of some 
of those Bible stories. Thr of the tattoos I got 
in my twenties and thirties are Bible parables, in- 
cluding Noah and the Flood. Of course these tattoos 
would exclude me from interment in many Jewish cem- 
eteries. But so would making paintings. 

Ethnic and religious identity is a tricky thing. 
For centuries Jews survived in exile, without their 
own country, by passing on their traditions in small 
congregations. The written words of the Torah kept 
them from being completely absorbed into the larger 
cultures in which they were loathed minorities. They 
were held apart but also held themselves apart. In 
Russia many of the early architects of and some of 
the most fervent believers in the October Revolution 
were Jews. They believed that they would finally be 
treated equally after centuries of oppression in 
shtetls under the tsars. My paternal grandfather 
worked on tanks in the army and was a committed 
believer of communism. He would have continued to 
rise through the army ranks had it not been for 
his ethnic background. He was exiled and made to 
leave his family and work in the hinterlands. When 
my father was a boy, he barely knew his father. My 
mother’s parents were also enthusiastic Communists 
in their youth. But through the years of Stalin’s 
numerous purges, it became clear that anti-Semitism 
was alive and well in Communist Russia. Had Stalin 
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lived a few more years, he might have finished what 
Hitler started. 


Mendzheritzky Raitburd 
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SOVIET JEWRY id 


By the time we were preparing to leave for Amer- 
ica, my mother’s parents dreamed of following their 
younger daughter to Jerusalem. Few of their gener- 
ation were observant in any substantive way. Re- 
ligion was officially banned in the Soviet Union, 
though some parts of the Orthodox Christian Church 
were allowed to continue on historical, national- 
ist, and strategic grounds. Complete eradication of 
an ethnic majority’s religion was likely beyond even 
the mighty Communist Party. There were no such con- 
cessions made for Judaism. Not only could they not 
practice, but it was made clear that Jews would only 
be tolerated in small numbers in many professions 
and not be allowed to advance past a certain level 
in most. Ghetto life would continue unabated in the 
Soviet utopia. What my grandparents dreamed of in 
Israel was a place to be accepted among their own 
people rather than just a place to practice a reli- 
gion they knew little about. As soon as they applied 
for visas to leave, they were fired from their jobs 
and became refuseniks. 

Throughout the decade that my grandparents strug- 
gled to leave Moscow, my mother did all she could 
to agitate on their behalf. She met with local and 
national politicians, marched, and even went on a 
hunger strike. The official reason given for refusing 
their visas was that as scientists my grandparents 
were privy to state secrets, and thus not allowed 
to leave the country. Meanwhile, though they had 
been forced to quit their academic positions, unem- 
ployment was illegal in the Soviet Union, so they 
were made to take menial jobs. My grandfather was 
a street sweeper for a time, while my grandmother 
continued to hustle in various corners of the black 
market. Congregations like Ohabei Shalom took up the 
cause of Jewish refuseniks as well, but my grandpar- 

nts weren’t fr to emigrate until the Soviet Union 
dissolved in the late ’80s. 

Soon after our arrival in America, my parents be- 
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gan to make regular trips to Israel. Over the years 
the question of whether we should have moved there 
instead of America has persistently hung at the pe- 
riphery, nipping at us, hinting of some ethnic or 
cultural imperative for Jews to live in Israel. My 
mother, especially, has said many times that she 
feels at home there, while I’ve never felt any kin- 
ship or connection with the place through half a 
dozen visits. This is not a question of faith. There 
are many more observant Jews in America than in Is- 
rael. I consider myself a Russian Jew but have no 
plans to move to the Holy Land nor to light candles 
on Friday nights or abstain from enjoying pork. Am I 
still a Jew? And who would I ask to answer conclu- 
sively one way or the other? 
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THE TABLE 


The Russian tabl very centimeter covered 
with pickled, baked, fried, roasted, and fermented 
foods—is a staple of literature from the classics 
to groan-worthy titles like Please to the Table. The 
opulent spread is a staple of most immigrant homes. 
The practice of overwhelming guests with food and 
drink is a tradition in my parents’ house, albeit 
a contested one. As preparations for the feast be- 
gin, my father makes his distaste for the enterprise 
clear. He keeps badgering my mother, asking why we 
need to invite anyone over at all. Then he berates 
her for making more food than anyone would ever want 
to eat. He keeps at it until she’s in tears, yet 
the parties keep happening. Besides being a way to 
air out grievances, their fights underscore the fun- 
damental differences in my parents’ personalities. 
My father is inward and standoffish, while my mother 
is outgoing and welcoming. She wants to entertain, 
while he prefers to shut the door. It isn’t really 
so black-and-white but seems so in the lead-up to 
every one of their soirées. She worries over boil- 
ing pots, while he shouts and slams his way out of 
the kitchen. 

The cast of characters at thes get-togethers 
changed as new families arrived from the Soviet 
Union, as others moved away from the Boston area. 
There were friendships which ended from fights at 
that table. Some stayed away a few months or years, 
then returned, while others disappeared altogether. 
I remember more yelling and passion in the early 
years. Everyone calmed down and mellowed with age. 
Perhaps also as their financial positions improved 
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and they grew used to their adopted country, a level 
of ease permeated their circle. The fights between my 
parents before the visitors arrived and after they 
left never stopped. They’re as much a ritual as my 
mother’s lighting of Friday Shabbat candles. 

As he grew up, my brother Boris began to engage 
the grown-ups in political and philosophical de- 
bates. He would argue about anything, which suited 
many of the others around the table. I would sit 
silently, waiting for the party to end, when it was 
time to clear the glasses and dishes and leftovers 
off the table. Sometimes I’d help my mother with 
the prep as well, but clearing the table was always 
my favorite part of every gathering. I liked to sit 
and listen to others talk, but rarely had much to 
add myself. It’s not that I didn’t have opinions 
about whatever was being debated, but more that if 
I lay my cards on the table I would be admitting 
my connection to these people. I wasn’t prepared to 
do that. Immigrant children often tak xtra pains 
to distance themselves from their “foreigner” par- 
ents. The accents, the weird diets, and unfashion- 
able clothes add an extra layer of embarrassment at 
an age when everyone is trying with all their might 
to belong to something of their own. If I started 
arguing with my parents and their friends about what 
was going on in the old country or laughed along 
with them about the ways of the people here in th 
new, I would be admitting that I, too, was a for- 
eigner rather than just another American kid. No 
matter the philosophical or political differences 
between my parents’ guests, there were hardly ever 
any Americans around that table. Ten or twenty years 
after they left, that dining room could’ve been in 
Moscow, Leningrad, or Kiev, rather than Brookline, 
Massachusetts. 

In the kitchen, late at night, I would wrap left- 
over pirozhki, kholodets, caviar, deviled eggs, 
cabbage pie, wash stacks of dishes, and clear every 
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available fat surface of wineglasses and water tum- 
blers, while my mother would finally sit down to rest 
and to drink, my father long ago gone to bed. The 
postmortem of the evening. She’d ask me which dish 
I liked best, wonder why the one that was devoured 
last time was left half-eaten tonight. The house is 
quiet except for the sounds of sink water and the 
opening and closing of the refrigerator door. The 
silence after the guests have left is always a re- 
lief. The pressure to talk to people I didn’t want 
to talk to released as the front door closed behind 
the last of the visitors and the house is back to 
just being our home. 
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SPY HUNTER 


when I was thirteen or fourteen, I used to climb 
out of my bedroom window at 2 or 3 am and go play 
Spy Hunter at the Christie’s on Comm Ave. It’s a 
simple game: drive a car up an endless road as bad 
guys’ cars try to make you crash. Retaliate with 
bullets, oil slicks, smokescreens, or, by simply 
bumping them off the road. All the while, a slight- 
ly flat, digitized version of Henry Mancini’s “Peter 
Gunn Theme” plays on an endless loop. And, unlike 
most video games, but just like the soundtrack, Spy 
Hunter never ends. No one wins no matter how long 
they play. Eventually, every player, no matter their 
luck or skill, will die. 

Christie’s was a convenience store chain around 
Boston. A competitor to 7-Eleven and Store 24. Many 
had a video game or two, so there were often teenag- 
ers hanging around at all hours, playing and getting 
amped up on Dr Pepper, Funyuns, and cigarettes. The 
store on Comm Ave had a second game that I have no 
solid memory of; it might’ve been BurgerTime. I was 
only there for Spy Hunter. 

An older kid was a master at the game. He could 
go for almost half an hour on one quarter, smoking 
Newports the whole time. I’d watch and wait for my 
turn. After a few days, I started going over to the 
counter and buying my own Newports, figuring it would 
improve my playing. I smoked a couple of cigarettes 
a day for a few months, and I did get better at the 
game. There was often an ashtray full of spent men- 
thols between BurgerTime and Spy Hunter. 

I got most of the quarters necessary from my 
mother’s wallet or from naive houseguests. I’d get 
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caught now and then but for the most part I was able 
to play as many times as I felt I needed to. Wheth- 
er it was the Newports or all those quarters, after 
a time, I was on for half an hour at a Stretch on 
almost every coin. The road never ended and those 
thugs’ jalopies kept coming faster and faster until, 
no matter how nimble I got and how many spare lives 
I earned, my car was driven off the road. 

I’d play the game anywhere I found it, but the 
Christie’s on Comm Ave was home base. I went ther 
for close to a year at any and every hour of the day. 
The game was one of the reasons I started sneaking 
out at night. Our apartment on Babcock Street was on 
the first floor, but the building had a garden level, 
so it was a high window to climb out of, especially 
in the back, on the alley side, where my room was. 
Dan and I would set a time—usually 2 or 3 am—and 
he’d show up in the alley and wait for me to clamber 
out. Sometimes we’d just wander around the silent 
streets and not even make it to Christie’s or any- 
where else. The fact that we weren’t supposed to be 
out and no one knew where we were was at least as 
sweet as making the high scores list on the game. 

The problem with my window was that it was a one- 
way exit. I didn’t have the climbing skills to get 
back in once we were done with our wandering. I had 
to use the front door to get back in. My father was 
a light sleeper, so to minimize the chances of get- 
ting caught I’d strip to my underwear in the hallway 
outside the apartment, creep inside, then pretend 
to be getting a middle-of-the-night drink of water 
when he’d inevitably poke his head out of the bed- 
room. It worked almost every time. I only got caught 
when he woke up before I got back. He’d go out and 
search for me. More often than not he’d find me at 
Christie’s and tell me gently that it was time to 
go home. 

Spy Hunter and sneaking out the window went on 
for about a year. I was thirteen going on fourteen 
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and soon found other things to obsess over and dif- 
ferent ways to provoke and disappoint my parents. 
No matter how good I got at that game, the result 
was always the same. The thugs would start coming so 
hard and fast that there was no escape. Sooner or 
later it was always GAME OVER. No matter how many 
quarters I had, there was no adding extra lives, 
when I died I had to go back to the beginning. 

One day I came into Christie’s and Spy Hunter was 
gone. I don’t know what replaced it but my regular 
trips there ceased immediately. No more oil slick, 
no more smokescreen, no more bullets, no more “Peter 
Gunn Theme.” It was time to go home. 
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COOLIDGE CORNER MOVIE HOUSE 


When we were small, I took Boris to the Coolidge 
tos Curse of the Demon. At an appointed hour, a 
snarling demon appears and devours the unfortunate 
victim unless they can convince someon lse to take 
the slip of paper containing the curse in time. I 
loved that movie; Boris had nightmares for months 
afterward. This was before VCRs took over, so peo- 
ple still went to revival movie theaters to see old 
movies. The Coolidge had a different genre or series 
every night. Samurai movies one night, silents an- 
other, Godard on a third, say. It was an old movie 
palace staffed by art and film school kids. 

In seventh or eighth grade, I saw the Talking 
Heads concert film Stop Making Sense there and was 
surprised to find a classmate also in the theater. 
In 1984 it wasn’t that common for middle schoolers 
to be into that kind of music. The Coolidge was a 
place to find out about things off-the-beaten path 
and to perhaps bond with other outcasts with similar 
interests. 

I got a job there in '87 or '88 after working at 
the bagel place and the restaurant down the street. 
A few other kids from Brookline High worked there, 
but I didn’t know them at school. I knew hardly any- 
one at school. But at the Coolidge I managed to make 
some friends. The older employees—most, recent art 
school grads—had a big impact on me. They were 
painters, filmmakers, and writers who drank too much 
and got high and didn’t really know what they wanted 
to be when they grew up. The projectionist screened 
gay porn after hours. Other times there were grade-Z 
horror flicks like Corpse Grinders shown just for us. 
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In the '80s all the good stuff was underground and 
unacknowledged. Mainstream pop culture was generic 
and conformist and hardly ever reflected any kind 
of experience I knew or wanted to know. My friend 
Dan’s father blew my head open with his Velvet Un- 
derground and Captain Beefheart mixtapes a few years 
before, so Steven Spielberg and Bruce Springsteen 
and Madonna weren’t really going to cut it. I was 
reading Bukowski, Celine, and Camus and watching 
Jim Jarmusch and David Lynch films. I was starting to 
get into over-21 clubs with my fake ID to see bands 
like the Butthole Surfers and Nick Cave and Jane’s 
Addiction. I was going to the Primal Plunge to see 
driver-safety and anti-drug propaganda films. There 
was a world of people writing, painting, and filming 
with little hope of any commercial or even critical 
success. It showed me that art had to be made for 
your own reasons without any expectation of acknowl- 
edgment or fame. 

My coworkers at the Coolidge still nurtured their 
own dreams as well. Dave played out-there jazz, Har- 
ry painted, and we high schoolers had ambitions as 
well. John wrote short stories. Jason made his own 
musical instruments out of scrap iron and started 
a band to play them. My first art show was in the 
upstairs lobby. It consisted of large charcoal fig- 
ure drawings. The ones I did in the evening class 
at MIT. 

Ben didn’t work at the Coolidge but was around 
all the time. He worked as a cabdriver and later as 
personal driver to a ticket-scalper. He introduced 
me to Nelson Algren and the Volcano Suns, to Hasil 
Adkins and the Kuchar brothers. All the weirdo/loser 
stuff on the fringes. Everyone who railed in their 
own way against the plastic positivism of the time. 

When I went away to art school, I got a Henry: 
Portrait of a Serial Killer t-shirt for a going away 
present. I’d fill in on visits home but my love of 
movies was cemented in my years at the Coolidge. It 
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was a temple to that art form and I’ve never stopped 
worshipping. 
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REAGAN 


Growing up in Ronald Reagan’s America as a Sovi- 
et immigrant was confusing. My parents and most of 
their friends looked on Reagan as a hero and credited 
him with bringing the USSR to its knees. Every Amer- 
ican I knew considered him a villain who involved 
their country in covert military campaigns and set 
untold numbers of the insane onto city streets by 
closing mental health facilities. It’s common for 
immigrants from Communist countries to swing hard 
to the right. After living all their lives in a con- 
trolled economy with little chance of mobility or 
self-determination, they are deeply suspicious of 
any kind of centralized government regulation. Many 
consider capitalism synonymous with freedom. When 
Reagan railed against “big government,” he was sing- 
ing their song. Those who lived under American cap- 
italism all their lives often saw him differently. 
Coming from Hollywood, he knew the stagecraft needed 
to put the citizenry under his spell. Few people I 
knew were buying what he was selling. The wholesome 
return to an earlier more innocent America that he 
advocated seemed exclusionary and sometimes disin- 
genuous, if not downright delusional. The repressed 
cookie-cutter society he championed was a repugnant 
nightmare to many. 

Most of the music I was listening to described 
an underside to Reagan’s cheerful utopia. These 
screeching, screaming discordant songs were not the 
sound of “morning in America.” Very little counter- 
balanced the conservative crusade on TV or in news- 
papers. The protests and differing opinions were in 
‘zines and small-run comics and alternative week- 
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lies. Feeling like there was little place for me 
in mainstream culture as it was presented in high 
school, I mostly allied myself with the freaks and 
outcasts. I never got a good sense of what my par- 
ents and their friends actually believed in, only 
what they hated and rejected. They thought I hated 
Reagan because they approved of him. That probably 
didn’t hurt, but hearing the man talk, I just didn’t 
believe what he was saying. I didn’t think what he 
was advocating was meant for people like me. 
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The summer before my senior year of high school, 
my mother asked me and Boris whether we wanted an- 
other sibling. Neither of us disapproved, and Max 
was born in February 1989. A month or so before his 
birth, we moved into the first floor of a two-family 
house on top of a hill near Washington Square where 
my parents live to this day. The place had previous- 
ly been occupied by Hasidic Jews and had some inter- 
esting features such as timers on all the lights so 
that no one had to turn them on, on the Sabbath—the 
modern, automated version of a Shabbos Goy. Also: 
some of the most garish wallpaper anyone could ever 
dream up, though that probably had little to do with 
the former occupants’ religion. I don’t know whether 
my parents had settled on buying the place befor 
they found out about their unexpected pregnancy 
but we could certainly have used a little more room. 
They had given up their bedroom in the apartment on 
Babcock Street to me so that Boris and I could have 
privacy from one another while they themselves slept 
on the hide-a-bed in the living room. 

I suggested the name Max as a tribute to one of 
my favorite painters, the German Expressionist Max 
Beckmann, who fled the Nazis and lived his last years 
in America. My parents had a dear friend named Max 
back in Moscow so it seemed right to them as well. I 
was eighteen when he appeared. Old enough to be his 
father. He represented a chance to start over for 
all of us. That spring I rolled him down the hill 
in his stroller to my high school art class like he 
was show-and-tell. My classmate Nina kept talking 
about his feet. Feet whose soles had never touched 
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the ground, had never walked. That fall I would go 
off to art school and New York and write a series of 
letters to my parents. Most concerned Max and how 
I thought that they should raise him. I told them 
without a doubt in my mind that if they treated him 
the way they treated me and Boris, they should just 
get divorced. As a nineteen-year-old I knew it all. 
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NEW YORK 


I didn’t want to go to Parsons. I wanted to go 
to Cooper Union but didn’t get in. Cooper Union is 
a free ride whereas Parsons definitely isn’t. This 
meant that I’d have to rely on my folks for financial 
help. I think I picked Parsons as a backup most- 
ly because it was in New York, though anywhere but 
Boston would’ve done at that time. I wanted out in 
the worst way. 

Through friends, my parents found me subsidized 
housing in Brooklyn. My new roommate was an elderly 
Soviet émigré in the Hasidic neighborhood of Borough 
Park on the F train. His bedroom was to the left of 
the front door, mine to the right, in between were 
a tiny kitchen and bathroom. Housekeeping wasn’t a 
strong suit for either of us. There were layers of 
grime on every surface, built up over decades befor 
my arrival. I tried to clean the linoleum tile in 
the kitchen once and ended up lifting the disinte- 
grating top layer off and throwing it in the garbage 
instead. The old man had his pet peeves. He would 
get very upset if there were any grains of rice or 
stray pieces of elbow pasta left in the sink after 
I’d prepared my only two varieties of dinner. He ze- 
roed-in on them while being oblivious to the dust, 
grease, and dirt in every other part of the place. 
We barely interacted though. Two men involved in 
their own lonely, private hells. He occasionally 
had visitors, but I wasn’t invited to join them. 
I’d overhear talk of extraterrestrials through the 
thin walls. 

I used one side of my room to work on a large shit- 
ty Expressionist acrylic painting of a man reaching 
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out for a fish for much of my six months in New York. 
How I settled on this subject-matter has long ago 
been mercifully forgotten. There was also an unkempt 
bed and a stack of porn magazines. These I had to 
travel to a newsstand in neighboring Bensonhurst to 
procure. The Hasids weren’t so big on Juggs, Cheri, 
and Hustler, at least on their newsstands. I had no 
friends in New York, so those magazines were often 
my evening company. 

A few high school acquaintances were starting 
college in New York at the same time, but after a 
couple strained attempts to meet up, they dropped 
away. My classmates at Parsons weren’t much taken 
with me and the feeling was mutual. I knew I had to 
leave the school after about a month of going. The 
first-year program was organized like kindergarten 
the same kids in every class. The place was called 
the Parsons School of Design and that was certainly 
the emphasis. Problem was that I didn’t care about 
designing anything. I was a painter, you see. My 
color theory teacher told me I was unteachable. That 
school and I were heading for a split. The city was 
a marvel though. 

Since I had no friends, I went all over the place 
on my own. I spent a ton of time at the Frick, the 
Met, and the Museum of Modern Art. I went to the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music for a double bill of the 
World Saxophone Quartet and the Butthole Surfers 
and to the Lower East Side to see Mudhoney, Band of 
Susans, and many others. The music was as much an 
inspiration as the paintings, as it continues to be 
to this day. 

I met Eva on a trip back to Brookline. She lived 
a few houses down Addington Road from my parents. 
She was a senior at Brookline High and a saxophone 
player. She introduced me to the music of Ornette 
Coleman and Roland Kirk. Most of our nine months to- 
gether were spent apart as she was in Brookline and 
I was in New York, then Chicago. We wrote many let- 
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ters to each other and tried many times to have sex, 
never quite succeeding due to mutual awkwardness. I 
went to her graduation and took her to prom, having 
skipped both of mine the year befor 

She was my first long-term girlfriend—if nine 
months counts as long term. It took me leaving 
Brookline and turning nineteen to get a girl to give 
me the time of day. We were both private, awkward 
people, but she was an A student, a brain, whereas 
I was indifferent to school, made art, and stole. 
Somehow it worked. For the first time I didn’t feel 
like I was chasing a fantasy, somebody who would 
never want to be with me. It was a huge ego boost 
for someone who always felt like he’d never be part 
of anything. Having a girlfriend made me feel lik 
a part of the human race. 

People pair up to feel less alone. Eventually 
they try to build a life together. Eva and I never 
got that far. Had we lived in the same city, who 
knows? But she was going off to college, and stay- 
ing with me would’ve meant bringing more of her 
high school self along than she wanted. That summer 
she kept talking about how she might want to see 
other people when she went away, so I made it easy 
for that to happen by breaking up with her. A week 
later I got together with Caroline, who would be my 
girlfriend through most of the rest of art school. 

I had worked with Caroline at the movie theater 
over the winter holidays, while still with Eva, and 
there was a mutual attraction. So it was no surprise 
that once I was single, she didn’t waste any time 
making her interest clear. The trouble was that I 
was leaving to go back to Chicago a week after we 
got together. She came to visit a few weeks later, 
then moved in at the start of the winter school 
term in 1991. She transferred to Columbia College 
to continue the film studies she started at Boston 
University. 

So within a year and a half, I went from hardly 
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ever going on a date to having a live-in girlfriend. 
I didn’t plan it that way or even expect it, but 
I didn’t fight it either. When Caroline told me she 
was moving to Chicago, I asked where she’d be liv- 
ing. Without hesitation, she answered, “With you.” 
I didn’t question it, accepting it as a matter of 
course. 

I couldn’t have stayed in New York if I wanted to 
continue going to art school. Parsons was killing me 
with its rigidity and focus on commercial applica- 
tions of creativity so I transferred to the School 
of the Art Institute of Chicago. But I wonder some- 
times what would’ve happened if I’d stuck around. 
Maybe gotten a job somewhere and kept painting on 
my own rather than continuing with classes. But I 
left. Chicago would become my town, though New York 
will always be a joy to visit. That’s probably as 
it should be. 
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CHICAGO 


I’d been to Chicago one other time before moving 
there. It was an Amtrak trip from Boston sometime in 
high school. I had my sheet of slides to show the 
admissions people at the School of the Art Institute 
of Chicago. The whole twenty-plus-hour ride I ob- 
sessively removed each slide from its slot and blew 
dust off it over and over again. I was convinced the 
art school people wouldn’t be able to see my art for 
all the dust that kept settling on the film. 

My parents arranged accommodations at the lake- 
front condo of one of my grandmother’s friends. This 
charming woman worked as a massage therapist out of 
her place and was a fervent follower of Krishnamur- 
ti, whose literature she insisted I read. I assured 
her I wasn’t lacking a spiritual center when not 
blowing dust off my slides. After my interview— 
during which my slides were glanced at approvingly 
but hardly mentioned—and a campus tour, I wandered 
around Streeterville, ending up at Gino’s East for 
the requisite Chicago deep-dish pizza. The next day 
I got back on the Amtrak to Boston expecting never 
to come back. 

In January 1990 I returned. Not knowing anyone 
in town save for the spiritual massage therapist, I 
arranged for a dorm room at Roosevelt University, 
since SAIC didn’t have student housing of its own. 
The art kids were all on the same floor. There was a 
boy with platinum blond hair who idolized Marilyn 
Monroe and whose older sister was purportedly mar- 
ried to Dennis Hopper. Another guy was completely 
obsessed with Mutiny on the Bounty. My roommate, 
who was also a transfer, as most of us were, seemed 
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like a business student who accidentally ended up 
on the wrong floor. Art schools attract people who 
don’t know where else to go or don’t know what to 
do with themselves. Typically by the time they’r 
done, most have figured something out. Most often it 
is that they never want to make art again. That’s 
not a bad thing. 

A lot of the kids who end up in art school have 
blown every other opportunity. They screwed around 
through high school or had behavior or mental prob- 
lems. Their families don’t know what else to do but 
send them to a place like the Art Institute. They 
figure their children will get the weird hair, drugs, 
and rebellion out of their systems in a couple 
years, then chart a more sensible course for their 
future. More often than not, that is what happens. 
But not for the reasons parents assume. What all 
those kids with green hair and ill-fitting thrift- 
store garb find out quickly is that making art is 
actually work, and work which no one will tell them 
to do, at that. The discipline required to keep gen- 
erating things with little or no outside direction 
or impetus is beyond most people. The structure and 
organization inherent in most fields is often miss- 
ing in the arts. Each individual has to bring their 
own springboard, then jump off it, if they hope to 
get anything done. This is virtually impossible to 
teach, so it’s no surprise that very few art school 
graduates continue doing art after they get their 
diplomas. The statistic I saw had about 10 percent 
still at it after fve years, then down to 5 percent 
after ten. That’s as it should be. You have to re- 
ally want to make art, and want it despite getting 
no encouragement or being presented with any obvious 
reason to continue. There are many more sensible 
ways to live and an endless number of better ways 
to make a living. 

Remarkably, three or four of the people I was 
closest to at the Art Institute are still making 
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work. Not all of them are still painting, but the 
medium isn’t the point. The fact that they are still 
trying to talk back to the world, in whatever way 
works for them, makes them stand apart. When much of 
the culture encourages us to sit back and receive 
the barrage of images, information, and garbage from 
screens installed on every available surface, to 
react, much less offer one’s own take can be consid- 
ered an act of defiance. 

Who knows why I gravitated toward the lifers? 
Maybe it was an instinctive recognition of kindred 
spirits. Or perhaps the magnetic pull of a familiar 
kind of madness; because to keep going in the face 
of complete neglect takes a type of single-minded 
insanity. The crazy artist is of course a cliché—a 
character romanticized by those who have never made 
art—but the part which is undoubtedly true is that 
one has to have an unflagging faith in the right to 
keep going. This has nothing to do with outrageous 
public behavior or an out-there lifestyle. What made 
Oskar Kokoschka a great painter wasn’t the fact that 
he took an anatomically-correct doll out for dinner 
and talked to it as if it were alive; it was his 
paintings. No amount of eccentricity can make up for 
a lack of anything to say. 

I went to school with a healthy helping of weir- 
dos, but it wasn’t necessarily the far-out ones who 
kept at it. The most flamboyant ones often requir 
an audience, but once graduation passes, most of 
that audience disperses, and there’s no one left 
to shock or outrage. Then they grow out the goofy 
hair, buy respectable clothes at the mall, and go 
fnd some way to make a living. There’s no shame in 
that. Some lights burn hot, then die, while others 
keep flickering forever. Not everybody’s an artist 
and not everybody should be. 

The school was the polar opposite of Parsons. 
You could pretty much take whatever class you want- 
ed, and mixing mediums or trying things you knew 
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nothing about was strongly encouraged. I convinced 
the guidance counselor to let me out of a few bor- 
ing-sounding requirements and barely attended the 
mandatory art history survey lecture, preferring to 
antagonize the beleaguered grad student tasked with 
leading the discussion sessions. I thought I knew 
more about art history than she did and whether that 
was so or not, arguing with her kept my attention a 
lot better than the smug professor lecturing us on 
twentieth-century art. 

Many artists start with an idea or a notion of 
what they want to do and then do it; I’ve never had 
an inkling of why one subject pulled at me rath- 
er than another. The most I can say is that the 
views I’m drawn to are ones I’ve seen many times 
before attempting a picture. If I could pinpoint 
it, there would be no reason to paint it. When my 
pictures work, a viewer will recognize their world 
in them, not mine. My part is just painting them, 
then they’ve got to live in the world or die unno- 
ticed. I have little attachment to them after the 
fnal brushstroke. It’s often a relief to be able to 
start over with a blank slate, to look out the win- 
dow as if you’ve never seen those buildings across 
the street before, to put a couple marks down, then 
a couple more; pretty soon the smears on the canvas 
are dictating the terms and you just do your best to 
cede to their demands. 

But this was not the dominant philosophy at 
school. Painting from life was considered old-fash- 
ioned, outmoded, reactionary, or, at best sort of 
like stretching out before running the actual race. 
A way to work out and learn technique before cre- 
ating actual art. Throughout my years at the Art 
Institute, I felt like a second-class citizen doing 
the kind of work I did. The school was inordinately 
concerned with the latest fads and trends. The peo- 
ple in charge wanted to appear to be on the cutting 
edge. Unfortunately much of the time what they pre- 
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sented was more like th mperor’s new clothes. I 
knew I probably wouldn’t win any awards there, but 
neither would anyone make me quit or question the 
direction I was on. 
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The first painting class I took devolved almost 
weekly into counseling sessions for an older stu- 
dent who had recently lost a child. This poor wom- 
an apparently took the class in order to help get 
her mind off her grief, but, inevitably, she would 
break down in front of all of us and end up monopo- 
lizing time that should have been spent on painting 
or critique. At nineteen I was not equipped to help 
this stranger through her tragedy, and it certainly 
wasn’t what I signed up for when I’d registered for 
Multilevel Painting. 

But then I signed up for figure painting. As in 
the figure drawing class I took at MIT at sixteen, 
something clicked. Unlike so many art classes in 
which you could do whatever you wanted, in this one 
you couldn’t. Faced with a naked body standing or 
sitting in a roomful of easels and other students, 
you had to react. It was a reckoning between what 
you saw with your eyes and what you knew with your 
mind. Your mind would complete a chair or a face or 
a lamp even though it wasn’t visible in front of 
you. The battle was to shut that auto-complete part 
of the head off and really look. The results were 
often ugly and unfinished and would send us to the 
cafeteria to smoke and mutter to ourselves. 

The professor of that class, Dan Gustin, wasn’t 
much of a communicator. He brought tension with him 
into the room. What he repeated over and over was 
to find where the light was coming from. The light, 
the light, the light. Not rendering, proportions, 
color, but light. If you could get the way the light 
fell on the figure, it would look right. On our first 
day of class, he asked who our favorite painters 
were. I said Breughel, which got a raised brow of 
disbelief. I took his class over and over again. 
What I needed was something to push against which 
wouldn’t just give, and Dan gave me that. The longer 
I was in his class, the harder he was on me. 
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OLD CHAIRS 


I found the chairs in a junk shop on Belmont Av- 
enue. The kind of place piled to the ceiling with 
crap, a man or woman somewhere in the depths emerg- 
ing once the remote prospect of a sale materializes. 
The chairs were jammed in with a random collection 
of odds and ends. Solid wood with an Art Deco design 
stenciled onto each back. There were four of them, 
and I paid under $100 for the set. I don’t recall 
how I got them home to my studio apartment in Edge- 
water on Chicago’s North Side. It was my first place 
after the dorm room at Roosevelt. I didn’t know how 
to drive yet. I must’ve flagged a taxi. The city was 
dotted with junk shops, which made it easy for art 
school students to furnish their places. 

Two of the chairs made it into my first semi-suc- 
cessful oil painting. If you want to read into it, 
you could say they’ re stand-ins for me and Caroline, 
who would move into this little apartment a couple 
months after the painting was completed. She was 
still in Boston at the time. The phone, the futon on 
the floor, and the Abraham Lincoln bust lamp—face 
turned away—accounted for half my furniture. There 
was also a red velour loveseat and a bookshelf in 
the living room/bedroom and a table in the kitchen- 
ette. It was my first apartment on my own. I liked 
old stuff. The rotary phone was already a relic when 


I got it. 
In the dining area I had a wall covered with cut- 
outs from art magazines. Chardins, De Koonings, 


Neels, Gustons, Bischoffs, Diebenkorns, Freuds, Bon- 
nards, Giacomettis, Yorks, De Niros, Rembrandts, 
Morandis, Kiefers, Bacons, and many more hung to- 
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r. A self-made wall of fame I would car with 
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envelope from apartment to apartment. 
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My classmates Paul and Nan had an apartment in 
Ravenswood, another neighborhood on the North Side 
of Chicago. I went over to their place all the time. 
One day we all dropped acid and went to the Lincoln 
Park Zoo. We watched as a giraffe caught a balloon 
by its string and tried and tried to eat it. It 
seemed like the saddest thing in the world. Minutes 
later we were on the bus laughing our heads off. We 
went to the Art Institute and took in the Ed Pas- 
chke retrospective. Then we left and everyone on th 
street morphed into Paschke creatures, vibrating 
electric rays out of their heads and bodies. We went 
to Edwardo’s for stuffed pizza and got depressed be- 
cause the drug made us unable to taste. It was like 
chewing a thick, slightly soggy Yellow Pages. 

Art supplies were exorbitantly expensive, and I 
wasn’t shy about lifting a $50 brush here or a $70 
tube of Cadmium Red. Art books weren’t affordable 
either. I switched price tags on ones I coveted, 
when not outright stealing them. The clerks at the 
Art Institute gift shop weren’t too observant in 
those days—the fact that a monograph with a hun- 
dred full-color reproductions might cost $15 didn’t 
strike them as odd. At Kroch’s & Brentano’s on Wa- 
bash, a heavyset woman—the house dick—caught on 
to my scam and escorted me down to the basement, 
where she snapped a Polaroid and added it to her 
rogues’ gallery. It might still be decorating that 
windowless room to this day had the store not been 
shuttered years ago. I was told not to return if I 
wanted to avoid prosecution, but I was back in with- 
in a week or two. The store was right next door to 
school after all. 

Across from my apartment at Foster and Sheridan 
sat a Dominick’s supermarket. One day Caroline and 
I went in to shop. Out in the lot afterward, we were 
followed out by the store manager, who asked me to 
come back with him to his office. He handcuffed me 
to a pipe, took a $10 bill out of my wallet to pay 
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for the razor blades I’d lifted (thinking them over- 
priced), then brought me back change. Another man 
was detained in the room as well. A search of his 
pockets yielded a thick roll of bills, the grocery 
bags at his feet crammed with unpaid-for itens. 
The manager threatened to call the police, though 
I doubted very much that he would. I was let out 
with a warning not to return or else; the other guy 
stayed put—he’d doubtless be less lucky. Outside, 
my mortified girlfriend made me swear that I wouldn’t 
do anything like that ever again. I promised I 
wouldn’t, though I promised more to get her off my 
back than out of any true contrition or embarrass- 
ment. I never lost sleep over my behavior, though I 
did cut back a bit for a time. 
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LEARNING 


As a counterbalance to the figure painting that 
took up most of my time, I signed up for Mark 
Pascale’s lithography class. Drawing on the heavy 
stones and the exacting process required to success- 
fully transfer an image onto paper was the polar 
opposite of the immediacy and chaos of painting. 
The people in the printmaking department were a much 
meeker bunch than the painters, too. It was a re- 
lief to take a break from the puffed-up egos up on 
the third foor. Printmakers have a more workmanlike 
artisanal approach to their task. The technical re- 
quirements foster a humility rarely found among the 
paint-pushers. The need to make editions, to repro- 
duce images as exactly as possible, is anathema to a 
painter’s mind-set. I’d never truly be one of them, 
but they were a lot easier to share a room with. 

On State Street stores were selling “These Colors 
Don’t Run” shirts in support of George H. W. Bush’s 
Gulf War. I’d rarely ever indulged in political art, 
considering it reductive and limiting, but there was 
no way to ignore what Reagan’s former vice president 
was involving the country in. Bush was no Reagan; 
he couldn’t charm the populace with Hollywood cha- 
risma. He was a Cold War operative who had somehow 
crawled out into the daylight, onto the world’s cen- 
ter stage. He never looked very comfortable explain- 
ing the machinations he was directing the government 
to undertake. The images of oil fields on fire in Ku- 
wait burned a lot brighter than his thousand points 
of light. I picked up an old gas mask at Maxwell 
Street Market and drew it with a litho crayon on a 
stone. The print that resulted looked a lot like a 
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self-portrait. I was doing a lot of looking at my- 
self in the mirror at the time. 

That summer I got a job at a newsstand in the Gold 
Coast. Most of my time was spent ringing up skin 
mags for middle-aged men who avoided eye contact. 
The man who ran the stand kept promising to show me 
how to stock and do other parts of the business, 
but only ever let me run the register. I got bored 
and started slipping five-dollar bills into my pock- 
et to pay for lunch at Popeye’s across the street. 
I was let go a few weeks later. The official reason 
was that an old employee was back in town and need- 
ed hours. The owner never confronted me about the 
stealing. 

In the fall of 1991, Caroline and I moved to a 
large four-bedroom place in Logan Square. Our room- 
mates were a couple who were in Dan’s class with 
me—Paul and Nan—as well as Caroline’s brother, 
John. Paul had transferred to the school from a lib- 
eral arts college. He had had literary ambitions be- 
fore turning to painting. Back in the dorms he could 
occasionally be seen with a pipe. He was a serious 
guy who some might’ve considered pretentious. He 
and Nan would listen to classical music in reverent 
silence in his room. Nan absorbed his seriousness 
and made it her own. We were all pretty earnest and 
insufferable. Paul had studio space at school, but 
Nan and I decided to share a room in the house for 
painting. After half a year we were no longer speak- 
ing or even acknowledging one another’s presence. 
Sharing studio space requires complementary person- 
alities or, at the very least, good communication 
skills. Nan and I had neither. It’s one thing to be 
casual friends and quite another to split a room. 
Paul tried to play peacemaker, but both of us were 
too stubborn to give an inch. I ended up renting a 
room in a crumbling unheated warehouse a few blocks 
away. I froze my hands trying to wash my brushes in 
the cold-water-only sink and had to paint with my 
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winter coat on, but it was a joy compared to sharing 
that room with Nan. 
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Paul and Nan moved out at the end of that school 
year, and I began to paint at the house all the 
time. My pictures were mostly about my life with 
Caroline. She posed for me often, but mostly I made 
pictures of rooms. When I wasn’t in class, I was 
at home painting. I invited friends over, and we’d 
paint the view from the back porch. My classmate 
Frank was a fiend for smoking but was always broke, 
so sometimes I’d buy him a pack and bum one off him. 
Pretty soon I started buying packs for myself. Car- 
oline hated smoking, but I didn’t care. Or maybe I 
knew she hated it and did it to drive her away. 

The summer before my last year of art school, 
I got a job with Andy Frain Services transporting 
wheelchair-bound passengers from gate to gate at 
O’Hare Airport. I wore a white polyester shirt with 
epaulets and a clip-on tie. I had to take out my 
earring before work and dropped it one day onto the 
tracks while waiting at the Logan Square Blue Line 
stop. It was a turquoise and silver stud I'd gotten 
in London when I was fifteen. I looked at it down 
in the sooty gravel and considered jumping down to 
retrieve it, but then the train came and I went to 
work. I never wore an earring again. 

There was a kid at the airport who bragged about 
all the tips he got. He was always taking out his 
stack of bills to count and recount. Sometimes I’d 
wheel an old woman from one end of O'Hare to the 
other without so much as a thank-you. Other times 
a five-minute trip yielded a $10 bill. There was no 
predicting it. We depended on tips because the hour- 
ly pay was minimum wage. If a customer called to say 
one of us did a good job, we got a free ice cream 
cone. Wearing the uniform was embarrassing, and I’d 
start peeling it off the second a shift ended, while 
walking through the airport to take the Blue Lin 
back home to Logan Square. 

Yale was considered one of the best schools to 
go to for graduate school in painting. A couple of 
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my teachers had gone there, and I knew I couldn’t 
do much with an undergraduate painting degree, so 
I applied. I knew that if I got as far as an in- 
terview I would need to schlep my paintings to New 
Haven, but I didn’t know how to drive, so I would 
ither have to learn or get them there some other 
way. Caroline had an old '80s Ford Granada, and she 
offered to teach me. I got my license a few weeks 
before needing to make that drive to New Haven. A 
few days before I was to leave, I drove to Kaufman’s 
Bagels in Albany Park and when I came out with my 
dozen bagels was confronted by a cop inspecting the 
Granada’s cracked windshield. He wrote a ticket and 
took my brand-new driver’s license in lieu of bond. 
I’d have to drive to Yale on a ticket. 

I piled all my paintings into the backseat and 
trunk of the Granada and set off. The fifteen-hour 
drive passed without incident, though I scanned the 
road for cops the entire way, paranoid I'd be stopped 
and have to explain about the cracked windshield and 
lack of license. One look at the poured concrete 
Brutalist monstrosity that housed the painting pro- 
gram at Yale, and I knew I couldn’t spend two years 
there. I had actually been to the university once 
before, to visit a friend. But being faced with the 
possibility of living in a place makes you look at 
it a lot more critically. New Haven was one of the 
poorest cities in America, with a world-class Ivy 
League university smack-dab in the middle of it. 
The crumbling downtown outside the school grounds 
was full of shuttered storefronts and dispossessed, 
lost-looking people wandering around. It was like a 
medieval town with a castle at the center from which 
most of the inhabitants of the town were either ban- 
ished or employed in menial labor. 

A student gave me the tour, and it was like look- 
ing around a prison and inspecting all the cells 
where the inmates suffer through their sentences. I 
half-assed it through the interview the same way I 
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did when my folks were trying to get me into private 
school. The rejection letter that came a few weeks 
later was both a foregone conclusion and a relief. 

My home life with Caroline is likely the only 
reason I stayed in art school. I always wonder 
whether I needed to be there. Taking directions has 
always been a challenge. Everything inside me typi- 
cally screams to reject whatever anyone has to say 
about what I’m working on. I’m not a networker. I 
don’t know how to cultivate people who might do me 
some good in terms of a future career. There was no 
question I’d keep painting, but no institution or 
authority was necessary for that. In my four years 
of art school, I almost never went to a party. Most 
of the time I went to class, then home. Caroline and 
I would make dinner or go out to the Polish buf- 
fets up Milwaukee Avenue or Zacatecas on Diversey 
for Mexican food. Then we’d go to the movies at the 
Logan or one of the other second-run cheap theaters 
that still dotted the city. It was a quiet, stable 
life. 
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The End of Art (School) 


I broke up with Caroline toward the end of 1992, 
just before the start of my last semester of art 
school. We had been together about three years, and 
I felt like we were at a fork in the road: either 
get married or break up. I chose to break up. In 
hindsight it was the right decision, but it plunged 
me into a deep depression. 

I had been planning to move back to Boston af- 
ter graduation, so I figured that I could make it 
through a few more months with my ex under one roof 
rather than going through the hassle of fnding a 
sublet through May and then moving out. That was a 
big mistake. I moved into the small spare bedroom 
in the back of the apartment, just off the kitchen. 
Caroline immediately started dating someone else, 
perhaps to make me jealous. It didn’t make me jeal- 
ous but did make it so I didn’t really want to see 
daylight. The new guy was afraid of me and wouldn’t 
come upstairs when picking her up, preferring to 
wait in his car outside. 

Spaces for the Bachelor of Fine Arts Thesis Show 
were chosen by lottery. The large West Loop ware- 
house space chosen to host it was a labyrinth of 
whitewashed Sheetrock display walls. Some had ob- 
structed views due to concrete columns, others had 
poor lighting or awkward dimensions. A couple hun- 
dred anxious art kids milled about waiting for their 
names to be called. Mine came up fifteenth or twen- 
tieth, and I picked a space without even checking 
it out. It turned out to be one of the ones with a 
column blocking part of the view. I didn’t care. 

The idea of a thesis show is to present your best 
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work. To have a summing up of your school years. The 
charcoal drawings I tacked to my few feet of white 
wall were almost all done with the lights off. You 
could make out the shapes of some furniture, a can 
holding paintbrushes on a table, a bit of uphol- 
stery pattern, but mostly they were just a bunch of 
dense charcoal strokes alternating with erasures. I 
worked on these my last couple months of school be- 
cause I knew I had to put something up rather than 
from any need to express myself or much of anything 
about the world. 

The graduation was held at the Medinah Temple in 
River North, its lobby decorated with photographs 
of the most prominent Shriners, the entryways tiled 
in pre-Nazi Hindu swastika patterns. Above the stage 
in the auditorium was a long mural depicting the or- 
ganization’s weird Middle East-inspired mythology. 
I don’t recall what keynote speaker Miriam Shapiro 
talked about but do recall my surprise at getting a 
slip of paper informing me of an incomplete credit 
rather than a diploma when my name was called. I 
would get my diploma in the mail a few months later 
after cut-and-pasting together a research paper for 
the science class I allegedly hadn’t passed. 

I drove back to Boston with my parents. School 
was over and I’d need to figure out what to do next. I 
dawdled about the house for a month or so, trying to 
extricate myself from the post-breakup/post-grad- 
uation mire. For a time the desk in Boris’s old 
room where I was sleeping was covered with badly 
constructed origami cranes. I spent days trying to 
master their construction, but the directions were 
in Japanese and, ultimately, it dawned on me that a 
flock of cranes, no matter how well fashioned, wasn’t 
going to be any help in deciding how to proceed with 
my life. 

I knew I’d need some kind of job to get by. I’d 
worked at several restaurants, a couple movie the- 
aters, a bakery, a newsstand, an airport, and a 
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bunch of menial part-time gigs. A Bachelor of Fine 
Arts pretty much qualified me for a return to the 
service industry. I’d never had an art-related job, 
didn’t know how to get one, and didn’t even know 
if I wanted one. My paintings were an end in them- 
selves. There was no job I could imagine that would 
replace just making pictures. So the thing to do was 
to fnd a job to make money until the paintings began 
to pay for themselves. 

One day in the Boston Globe classifieds, I saw an 
ad for drivers wanted. It took me to a cab garage on 
St. Botolph Street, around the corner from the New 
England Conservatory of Music and the Boston Sympho- 
ny. I’d only had my driver’s license for a year. I 
became a cabdriver a couple weeks later. 
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I carried a sketchbook along on every shift. 
Parked at cabstands in Beacon Hill, the Financial 
District, or Logan Airport, I made countless driv- 
er’s-side mirror self-portraits. When I tired of 
staring at my face, I’d draw what I saw through the 
windshield. Bits of cityscape. Rows of cabs. I never 
thought of these doodles as worthy subject-matter 
for serious pictures; it was just a way of killing 
time. 

I lived for an ill-fated half-year with my first 
American friend, Dan, in an overpriced and under- 
heated loft, with a shared shower down the hall. We 
were barely talking by the time we moved out but I 
got some decent paintings out of it. Views of the 
large open space, random furniture scattered pell- 
mell, huge windows, light streaming in. The tow lot 
out the west windows with an ominous high-rise, 
sitting castle-like, beyond it. I knew from being a 
cabbie that the castle housed foreign college kids. 
Boston’s main industry is higher education so the 
town is perpetually overrun with young, often uppi- 
ty, entitled young people. Ferrying them about made 
me swell with class hatred. 

Most of my fellow hacks were immigrants, save for 
the occasional grizzled veteran. I heard a lot of 
Russian, Arabic, a dozen African dialects, and the 
stray native English speaker while at the airport 
or waiting outside a hotel for a pickup. By the time 
I started on the job, the cab companies no longer 
offered benefits to drivers; everyone was an indepen- 
dent contractor. This meant that, short of buying a 
medallion and a vehicle, this was not a career for 
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most who did it. It was a stepping-stone until you 
got a foothold in America. Then, presumably, you 
fnd a job in your field and go about realizing that 
fabled American Dream. 

But I was not a new arrival, had no dream job, nor 
even any dreams—-American or otherwise. I just want- 
ed to paint my pictures, but knew that this society 
didn’t see much value in it. I suppose becoming a 
cabdriver was a fatalist move, but I didn’t know 
what else to do. I tried to quit several times. I 
worked for a few months for First Alert—-famous in 
the early 90s for their “I’ve fallen and I can’t get 
up” ads—replacing batteries in devices at decrepit 
ghetto apartments belonging to abandoned elderly 
and infirm people. More often than not, they’d press 
the button to summon EMTs just to have someone to 
talk to. It was a sobering gig, an unvarnished view 
of how American society treats the disadvantaged. 
I would’ve stayed at it, but when I applied for a 
full-time position I was rejected. So I went back 
to the cab. 


Then I went back to school. 
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INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


My old classmate Paul was in grad school at Indi- 
ana University in Bloomington when I moved back to 
Boston from Chicago. The program was tiny, comprised 
of no more than ten to fifteen painters. I was told 
it was harder to get into than Yale. I visited and 
liked what I saw, so I applied and got in for the 
following fall semester. 

I arrived in Bloomington in August of 1994 and 
quickly found a boarding house a short walk from 
the studios. There were no classes to take the first 
semester; just studio time, visits from professors, 
and a weekly group crit. It was an ideal setup for 
painters who worked from their imagination or loved 
small towns and nature; it was a nightmare for me. 
I spent hours knocking over studio furniture to get 
some visual tension going in my surroundings. I 
dragged my French easel to the town dump. I did a 
series of self-portraits. Nothing worked. 

Between the studios and my boarding house was a 
sports bar called Yogi’s. I went there every night 
to drink beer and play bar trivia. If I can be 
grateful to Indiana University for anything, it is 
for curing me of the desire for beer. Don’t remember 
the last time I played a trivia game either. 

The professors were kind and intelligent but I 
realized after a few weeks I didn’t care what they 
said or thought about my work. I would do things my 
way regardless. I had some vague idea that I would 
teach after receiving my MFA, but if academic life 
in Bloomington was any indication, I wanted no part 
of it. The best advice I got was from Barry Gealt, a 
professor, to whom I’d confided my desire to leav 
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when I told him I thought I’d try to finish out the 
first year, he told me not to bother. 

I rented a Nintendo system and played three full 
seasons of MLB baseball, keeping stats, getting 
pizza delivered, rarely leaving my little boarding 
house room. All the work I made in Indiana, save for 
a self-portrait I gave as a present to my grand- 
mother in Israel, ended up in a dumpster behind the 
studios. I told my landlady my mother was sick and 
I had to move back to Boston to take care of her in 
order to break my lease. 

I hitched a U-Haul trailer to my '72 Buick Sky- 
lark and drove east just before Christmas. Somewhere 
in Pennsylvania, an eighteen-wheeler jackknifed on 
an icy hill, stranding miles of motorists. After 
freezing in the unheated Buick until dawn broke, I 
gave in and checked into a motel before continuing 
on to Massachusetts. I never set foot in a classroom 
again, save for cab-license courses. My formal edu- 
cation was finished. 
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LOST HIGHWAY 


I went back to driving a cab. My routine was to 
get up around noon, draw or paint for an hour or 
two, or maybe catch a movie, then go to the Checker 
garage on St. Botolph Street and pick up my cab at 4 
pm and drive till 4 am. Six, sometimes seven days a 
week. Now and then I'd take a half pint of Jack Dan- 
iel’s to the matinee with me; other times I’d knock 
off for a couple hours to see a band and have a few 
drinks. I never drove the cab drunk but I liked to 
soften the edges a little. It helped for a time. 

Most of the paintings I made were of empty rooms 

and views out the window. It was a solitary life, 
which I hadn’t yet made my peace with. The years 
living with Caroline had imprinted a version of do- 
mestic life which made my current state seem lack- 
ing. I didn’t know how to be by myself and be okay 
with it. I kept chasing women who wanted nothing to 
do with me, then feeling gutted when they rejected 
me. I felt like I was from some other planet most 
of the time. 
My last year in Boston, I lived in a large apart- 
ment on Mission Hill with three roommates. I pared 
driving down to a single 24-hour shift I worked 
without breaks. I needed about sixteen hours of 
sleep afterwards to recover, but I could cover my 
bills and have the rest of the week to do what I 
wanted. 

Living with others is never easy, but roommates 
are inevitably a three-ring circus. The one quasi- 
shut-in nerd kid was mostly fne, but the manic-de- 
pressive woman who liked to drink and get high while 
on Lithium was too much. 
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I had to get out of there. I had to get out of 
Boston. So when my art-school pal, Frank, called to 
say he needed a roommate in Chicago, I didn’t need 
my arm twisted. I gave my hulking Buick to my broth- 
er Boris and piled everything I owned into a U-Haul 
van. I had no savings or job lined up, but enough 
credit on my Visa to foat me for a couple months. 

I left on a Friday in March, 1997. David Lynch’s 
Lost Highway opened that day. I caught a matinee, 
then got in the van and drove west. 
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Left-Handed 


I was born left-handed but didn’t know it till 
years later. Being a lefty wasn’t an option in the 
Soviet Union. Unlike the US where there were som 
accommodations made, such as specially printed hand- 
writing primers; in the USSR you were expected to 
make do and ignore it like a handicap to overcome. 
There were early signs that foretold my condition. 
I always switched my knife and fork no matter how 
many times my mother corrected me. Then there was 
my handwriting. No matter how I tried, I couldn’t 
maintain a consistent rightward slant. I held my 
pencil with my right hand the way a lefty would with 
his left. Graphite smeared all over the paper as the 
side of my wrist and bent pinkie dragged across the 
sheet in advance of the misshapen, teetering let- 
ters I was trying to fashion. Had I done this with 
my left hand, it might’ve at least resulted in the 
correct slant, but crooking my right hand over the 
way I did just made a mess. 

I didn’t know I was a lefty so when it came time 
to learn cursive in America, it didn’t occur to me 
to try switching. No one switches dominant hands 
unless they’ve had a serious injury, which necessi- 
tates it. I gave up on cursive as soon as my teach- 
ers allowed me to. Because I could not maintain one 
hand position, the looping connected letters looked 
like a line of drunken revelers swaying this way and 
that. Block lettering at least allowed my teachers 
(and myself) to make out individual words. 

I realized I was a lefty sometime in high school 
watching a classmate’s curled left hand work across 
a piece of paper. It looked just like what I did, 
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but it made sense. Later, in art school, I tried 
drawing left-handed and discovered there was very 
little difference from my normal right-handed ef- 
forts. Writing uses a different part of the brain 
than drawing and requires different training, so my 
left-handed writing is unreadable, but given some 
practice or necessity, I suspect it would be an im- 
provement over what I’ve done with the wrong hand 
my whole life. 

We all have to adjust to conditions out of our 
control. I didn’t ask to leave Moscow at seven, but 
that leaving has marked me ever since. There’s no 
place for me to go back to—-that country’s gone— 
so I’1ll just keep going. There's really no other 
choice. 

I don’t collect stamps anymore. I haven’t since a 

few years into my time in America. The letters from 
the old country ebbed as all my relations moved to 
the States or to Israel. I drew and painted my own 
pictures, so the stamp books sat untouched and un- 
looked at as I grew up. 
Every now and then a commemorative stamp will 
catch my eye. A series paying tribute to Ringling 
Brothers Circus posters, a portrait of Johnny Cash, 
or a reproduction of the famous inverted Flying Jen- 
ny will get me excited about these little pictures 
again. I’ll marvel at how the images, words, and 
numbers are balanced within those few centimeters 
just the way I did when I was seven or eight. 

I’ve spent all my life trying to make pictures 
that leave an impression the way those stamps im- 
pressed themselves on m 
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LIST OF PICTURES 


All art by Dmitry Samarov and photos from the 
author’s collection unless otherwise indicated. 
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Fat Fish (1978-79) 

Stamp Album Page (2019) 

Apartment diagram by Alexander Samarov 
Russian Village (circa 1990s) 

Tsylia (mid-1990s) 
The author, circa 1974-75 

Sheremetyevo Airport, 1978 

with family, before leaving USSR, 1978 
Missing Pedals (2019) 
Family in Rome, 1978 
with Boris,K-Mart, Billerica, 1978 
with cousin Misha, Billerica, 1978 
Papa sleeping (mid-1980s) 

Dweeb (circa 1985) 
8th Grade journal cover (1985) 
Abstract figure (circa 1980s) 
.66 Book cover (circa 1981-82) 
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Yaz (2013) 

Self-Portrait (early 1980s) 

Coolidge Corner (mid-1980s) 

Bear (1980-82) 

Projectionist (1983-85) 

Nude (1986) 

Randy (1988) 

Ponytail (1985) 

Math Hand (mid-1980s) 

Bar Mitzvah family photo (1983) 
Grandparents refusenik photo (mid-1980s) 
The Table (2019, based on 1992 painting) 
Spy Hunter logo (Bally Midway, 1983) 
Coolidge Corner Theatre ticket booth, 1987 
Boris (early 1980s) 

Rejecting the USSR (1986-87) 

Max, 1989 

Max (circa 1992-94) 

Fish and Man (1989) 

Caroline (1991) 

Art Institute of Chicago (early 1990s) 
Nude (1991-92) 

Old Chairs (1990) 

Modigliani (1988) 

Gas Mask (1991) 

Plant (1991) 

Dark Room (2019, based on 1993 drawing) 
Hack illustration (2000) 

Bloomington (1994) 

Night Studio (1995) 

Headful (early 1980s) 

Blind Leading the Blind (1997, c/o Breughel) 
Noah’s Ark (2010, after Russian folk art) 
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THANK YOU 


Of my four completed books, the path to this 

one’s publication has been the most frustrating and 
quixotic. Yet, for some reason I remained convinced 
that it should see the light of day. I am grateful 
in advance to whatever small audience this book 
finds. 
I’m grateful fo Bill Savage, Erin DeWitt, and 
Christian TeBordo for their red pens, which made 
this book much better in many distinct ways. Any 
writer would be damn lucky to have such discerning 
yet different first readers and editors. 

I don’t know if anyone in my family will much 
care for this book, but I owe them much more than 
I’ll ever be able to repay for their love and sup- 
port over all the years. To them and anyone else 
mentioned in these pages, I want to say Thank you 
and Sorry in roughly equal measures. 
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20 US dols. 


: : How I became an arlist. 


